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“Wiston is Indispensable to Progress” 


Do you know what lies behind 


the symbols your doctor writes on his prescription pad? 


Your doctor has at the tip of his pen 
the vast resources of America’s forward- 
looking pharmaceutical industry. The 
symbols in his prescription, and the 
drugs he administers, bring relief and 
comfort to millions— 

Insulin to lengthen the life of the 
diabetic . . . serums for scarlet fever and 
diphtheria . . . liver extract and folic acid 
to combat certain anemias. 

Ether, cyclopropane and barbiturates 
for merciful anesthesia . . . sulfa drugs, 
penicillin and streptomycin to fight many 
types of eiatign—hee thousands of 
other products developed and tested 
under the vigilant supervision of skilled 
pharmacologists. 

In the pharmaceutical industry’s re- 
search laboratories, devoted scientists 
work amid glass tubes and retorts, micro- 
scopes and centrifuges, in a never-ending 
search for new drugs to conquer disease 
and pain. 


Certain stubborn infectious diseases 
are already yielding to newly discovered 
antibiotics—chemicals obtained from 
micro-organisms such as molds and 
bacteria. 

In the new era that lies ahead, many 
baffling diseases may reasonably be ex- 
pected to fall before the patient research 
of the nation’s scientists. 

The final link in this humanitarian 
chain is the college-trained pharmacist 
in your ee drug store. His 
skilled hands compound and dispense 
the medicines that aid your physician in 
his struggle against valliiogy 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Every man, woman and child benefits 
from the far-sighted work of the phar- 
maceutical industry, and from the un- 
tiring efforts of the professional people 
through whom its products are trans- 
lated into safer, healthier, longer lives. 


This kind of enlightened leadership is 
typical of American industry. It is an- 
other example of how private, competi- 
tive business, backed by the savings of 
hundreds of thousands of investors, pro- 
vides valuable products and services. 
Labor, management, shareholders and 
the public are the 





beneficiaries. 
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Discover 

how wonderfully 
small trifling 
expenses mount up 
to large sums. 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


A single per cent saved here and another 


per cent saved there strengthens thy 
working capital for the coming year. 
—Acme Steel's Notebook, 1950 


Look, Mr. Management, how long has it been since you walked through 
your shipping room and checked up on your packaging operations? 


How long since you sharpened your eye and your pencil on ways to 
save in shipping and materials handling? 


Helping you save money, time, materials, labor is where Acme Steel 
comes in. Nine out of ten companies start cutting costs when they reach 
for the telephone and call in one of our sales engineers and get the benefit 
of what we have learned to do with Acme flat steel strapping, Acme stitch- 
ing machines and wire, and other Acme Steel products. 


We show you here two specific examples of savings by our customers. If 
you want more evidence, we have hundreds of actual case studies to show 
you. In fact, more than 45,000 Acme customers are getting the benefits of 
Acme Methods now. Call the Acme Steel service office nearest you. (There 
are 45 of these offices in the principal cities of the U.S. and Canada.) Or 
send the coupon below for more details on your special problems. 
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OLD WAY: 20c per package 
ACME STEEL WAY: 2'4c per package 


SAVINGS: 814 Yo Steelstrap. 


Material costs cut 43% 
Labor costs cut 50% 
Shipping weight cut 7% 


In addition, Acme Box 
Stitching Methods im- 
proved carton strength 
and durability for Connors 
Brothers, Ltd., sea food 
canners in Newfoundland. 
SCOOCCOOOOEOOOOOOOSCOOOOOEEOOSOOEEEOOSES 








ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. NW-30, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
. Please send me booklets on Acme Methods checked. 


g and Box Assembly—'‘Profit by Stitching” 
demonstrates cost-cutting Acme Silverstitchers 
and Acme-Champion Stitchers. 


We manufacture 





() Please have sales engineer call. [} Ba 
Packaging, Shipping, Materials Handling — 

O “Savings ic Shipping” tells how to save money 
and safeguard customer good will with Acme [| 
Steelstrap. 





Milwaukee firm securely 
bundles 20 electric fence 
posts and insulators with 
three pieces of Acme 


Product 
Stitchers’’ 





Under the American business 
system of open competition, 
Acme Steel has enjoyed 
sound, steady growth. Since 
1901, Acme Steel has made 
283 consecutive dividend pay- 
ments to its stockholders. 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 





Assembly—‘‘Acme-Morrison Metal 
—for savings in fastening metal-to- 











(1) Shipping (Carioad and L.C.L.) —“Acme Unit- metal or metal-to-other materials. 
Load” conde the story of reduced damage claims and = ["] Book mbly— ‘‘Acme-Morrison Book Stitch- 
better handling for shippers. ers’ for savings in the graphic arts field. 
NAME POSITION 
COMPANY 
STREET 
CITY ZONE 
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LETTERS 


Dis Illusion 


In reference to the excellent article on 
“How We Stack Up Against Russia” in your 
issue of March 13, if Russia has so many 
Ilyushin bombers let us hope that all Ilyu- 
shins over the Aleutians are illusions. 


RosBert M. TRENT 
Hopewell, Va. 


Linage or Lineage? 

In your Letters column Feb. 6—the word 
“Jinage”—do not find it in my late dictionary. 
Is it an error? 

Lua RicHARDs CLARK 

Bristol, Conn. 


Webster's New International Dictionary 
prefers “linage” to “lineage” for the number 
of lines of written or printed matter. 


The Question Before the Rota 
Congratulations to the Religion depart- 
ment on the article [Rossellini and the 
Rota] in the Feb. 27 Newsweek . . . My 
thanks to the writer who got the facts and 
presented them fairly. 
Mrs. Det LEONHART 
Winfield, Kans. 


>... After so much of the presumptiveness 
of the press, your article was a refreshing 
relief. 
James R. SPRUNG 
West Asheville, N. C. 


> As a non-Catholic, but as an admirer espe- 
cially of the Catholic Church’s stand on 
marriage and divorce, I was pleased to read 
Monsignor Staffa’s words . . . 
E. G. TomMpxKINs 
Grove Hill, Ala. 


Frog in a Fishpond 


. .. Re your article “Britain,” NEwswEeEx, 
Feb. 20. In the portion referring to the City 
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Imagine a solid trainload of 
dollar bills, and you'll have a picture 
of how much a billion dollars is. 

Now imagine 9 such trainloads 
of money, and you will have a pic- 
ture of how much railroads saved 
last year as compared with what it 
would have cost to handle 1949 
traffic, at present wage and price 
levels, had railroads operated at their 
1921 level of efficiency. And you 
—the people of the United States— 
have received the benefit of these 
savings in rates much lower than 
they would otherwise have had 
to be. 

Compared with even so recent a 
year as 1939, the saving through 
greater efficiency is more than 2% 
billion dollars a year. 

Ninety per cent of the cost of 
producing rail service is in man 
power and materials—and in 1949 
the railroads paid $2.25 for the 
same units of man power and mate- 
rials which in 1921 cost only $1.00. 
But .even with such increases, rail- 
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roads produced freight ahd passen- 
ger service in 1949 for charges 
which averaged only 3 per cent 
higher than in 1921. 

The big reason for these great 
gains in efficiency is the investment 
since 1921, of 17 billion dollars for 
such new railroad “tools” as Diesel 
locomotives and centralized traf- 
fic control, which were unknown in 
1921, as well as for improved tracks 
and terminals and signal systems, 
new and better cars, and for im- 
proved maintenance and repair fa- 
cilities. 

Each of these improvements re- 
sulted in savings which were cumu- 
lative year after year, and led in 
turn to other improvements. Each 
gave the public better service, and 
each helped to keep charges for 
railroad transportation down. 

The same skill, ingenuity and de- 
termination which saved these bil- 
lions are still at work on the rail- 
roads, striving to provide better 
service with greater efficiency. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 





LETTERS 





of Bristol I have to point out two glaring mis- 
takes in spelling I found there. Having lived 
for the first nineteen years of my life in that 
ancient and noble town, and having a fair 
knowledge of its geography, I have, after 
deep perusal, finally decided that you refer 
to the Eastville Girls’ School, on Fishponds 
Road. The names you used were Eastvire 
Girls’ School on Frog Pond Road. I lived 
in the suburb of Eastville for the first six 
years of my life, and in Fishponds District 
for the remainder of my sojourn in England 
(before being captivated by one of your 
charming fighting men) so I know whereof 
I speak. 


Marion E. Hauser 
Steubenville, Ohio 


It’s ‘arf and ‘arf: The cable company takes 
the blame for “Eastvire” and Newsweex’s 
correspondent shifts the responsibility for 
Frog Pond to “being kept up until 3 a. m. 
the night before by a convivial Cabinet 
member.” 


Eighty Winks? 

Big 6-foot-10 George Mikan certainly gets 
enough sleep, according to your article about 
him in your Jan. 23 issue. 

I guess that is one of the reasons for his 
being one of the nation’s outstanding basket- 
ballplayers. What interests me, though, is 





Mikan, nearsighted star 


his picture that you have published showing 
Mikan in bed with his glasses on. 
Was this picture just a pose or does he 
really sleep with his glasses on? 
Bos MartTIN 
Chicago, II. 


Mikan can see very little without glasses. 


He dons them immediately when anyone 
comes around, as he did when the photo- 
grapher showed up to take his picture re- 
clining in bed. 


Fangs First? 

The picture you used [Newsweex, Feb. 
27] showing a rattlesnake striking first with 
his lower jaw and then clamping down with 
the upper jaw to drive in the fangs has 
caused much discussion . . . 

There is no question that the snake photo- 
graphed did just that, but I would be in- 
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Your Carrier Dealer proudly presents 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
AIR CONDITIONER 
EVER DESIGNED 








fer slores, restaurants, offices / 


New Controlled Cooling — assures real comfort, 
avoids that cold, clammy feeling! 


New Humitrol — takes excess moisture from the 
air on damp, humid days! 


New Hermetic Compressor — nothing to oil or 
adjust, no belts to wear out! 


New Even-flo Air Distribution — air is diffused 
uniformly without “dead” spots or drafts! 


New Whisper-quiet Operation — so quiet you 
hardly know the Weathermaker is running! 


New Low Operating Cost — exclusive features 
save on electricity and water bills! 
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THE BRILLIANT NEW CARRIER WEATHERMAKER 


Built by the pioneers of air conditioning—the men who know air conditioning best 





AIR CONDITIONING - REFRIGERATION 
CARRIER CORPORATION, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Call the Carrier Dealer listed in your Classified Telephone Directory 
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Photo courtesy of 
‘ The Cincinnati Shaper Co. 


rom KROPP 


A giant power shear needs exceptionally rugged holddown fixtures to 
withstand heavy vibrational stresses while holding work under tons of 
pressure. Kropp forged steel parts are the answer. 

Kropp forgings, because of their superior toughness, are chosen for 
the stressed parts of a wide variety of machines for metal working and 
machine tool manufacture ...as well as for aircraft, automotive, oil pro- 
duction, diesel and farm equipment industries. Kropp drop, hammer 
and upset ‘Forgings to your specifications” have a record for dependable 
quality. We invite your inquiries. 








KROPP FORGE COMPARY 


5301 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 





Are you receiving “FORGINGS”. . . . the KROPP publication 
for industry? If you want to keep current on forging facts,send 
us your name and address and ask for “FORGINGS”, 
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A. M. Winchester 


It’s still a snake bite 


clined to believe that his aim was bad and 
he shot high. I have seen a number of mad 
snakes strike with mouth wide open and have 
always believed that it was the force of the 
strike that drove in the fangs. 

... Arattler will only eat food that he kills 
himself . .. When a snake kills a rat he strikes 
down driving the fangs into the animal, and 
the lower jaw [never] comes in contact 
with the rat until the snake starts to eat it. 
When killing food to eat, a snake does not 
open its mouth wide . . . but when angry and 
striking in self-defense the mouth is opened 
wide. I saw a photograph once of a striking 
rattler that had his mouth open so wide that 
the lower jaw and the upper jaw were almost 
on a plane. The fangs were out and anything 
that snake hit would get the full force of the 
blow behind those fangs. . . 

Maybe [I] have been wrong and the 
snake is so much quicker than the eye that 
it took the doctor’s camera to prove just how 
a snake strikes. 


Ray HoLLanp 
Naples, Fla. 



































a Ves, this br new 1250 WRN now gives 
you better than ever economy Quners say 
its the thittiest car they ever ouned / 
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HERE are mighty good rea- 
sons why you see more new 
Mercury owners than ever today! 
And that’s because the new 1950 
Mercury is so much better than ever 
in everything! Better in styling— 
with new advanced design! Better 
in comfort—with ‘‘Lounge-Rest’’ 
foam-rubber cushioned seating! 


a And wart you try tts H-bewer Compression! That 
Famous MERRY get-yp-and-go s better than ever!” 





Better in economy—with ‘‘Econ- 
O-Miser’’ carburetion! Better than 
ever in all-around performance. 
Better to handle—easier topark, too! 

No wonder Mercury owners call 
it the smartest buy on the road! 
See your Mercury dealer and drive 
a value bargain—the better than ever 
new 1950 Mercury—today! 


Make your next cor the ‘better than ever” 


MERCURY § 





KI MERCURY CrQneering IS Now 
Letter than evel,” too. Safer! now (950 
Studer! Better balanced / 








MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 


WHAT A TALE THIS 


@ See that glowing red spot of light? That’s 
our prize tattletale . . . and yours. It speaks 
for you, instead of against you. 

It tells your electric utility when you and 
your neighbors have quietly added so much 
new “load” to the everyday job of the trans- 
former that more capacity is needed. It warns 
them of other service needs, too. 

This tattletale is Westinghouse-conceived. 
It works hand in hand with other automatic 
protective devices inside the transformer tank, 


BROADEST 


tine OF 


Westinghouse 


TATTLETALE TELLS! 


to make this important link in your chain of 
electrical service completely self-protecting. 

The goal of your electric utility is to give you 
perfect service. They’re installing hundreds 
of thousands of these Westinghouse achieve- 
ments throughout the backyards of the nation 
—in order to be sure that they give you the 
best possible service. 

And like the electric utilities, you too can be 
sure if the electrical things you buy always 
carry the name Westinghouse. 


ELECTRICAL 
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MET MOVIE: On Monday of this week a series of 
advertisements began appearing in newspapers across 
this country and Canada bearing the caption “NEwswEEK 
Looks at Life Insurance.” The series contains the annual 
report to its policyholders from the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. and statements 
by its president, Leroy A. Lin- 
coln. Those statements were 
made in reply to a number of 
questions posed by NEwswEEK 
editors during an interview. 
Here’s how it happened. 

Recently, Newsweek be- 
came interested in the vast 
life-insurance business as the 
basis for a feature spot on its weekly television program, 
Newsweek Views the News. Arrangements were made to 
discuss the subject with Mr. Lincoln. But because of the 
subject’s great scope, it was decided to hold the discussion 
in a film studio. Applying regular television techniques, 
combining outside film sequences with charts and graphs, 
we concentrated on Mr. Lincoln and the institution of life 
insurance before the sound cameras. The result was a com- 
prehensive report on life insurance in general and Metro- 
politan in particular. In fact, it seemed to Metropolitan an 
unusual and dramatic medium for presenting its annual 
account of activities to policyholders. The script has been 
reproduced in booklet form for distribution to interested 
policyholders, and prints of the filmed interview will be 
sent to all Metropolitan agencies. Since many of you will be 
invited to see the show, here’s fair warning: There isn’t a 
Gable in the bunch. 








BACK HOME: In his first column since the British election 
assignment Ray Moley compares the political interests of 
the middle classes in England and America (page 92). 
However, in an office conference right after his return he 
made another interesting comparison concerning campaign 
coverage in the two countries. One of the things he missed 
most in England was radio comment and analysis. For in- 
stance, each major party was allotted only five programs 
during the whole campaign. Moley, described by one Brit- 
ish paper as “America’s No. 1 expert in discovering public 
opinion,” much prefers the variety of American radio. 


ODDS ON PEACE: In this issue Newsweex gives an 
objective examination of peace prospects on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. National Affairs, beginning on page 17, 
describes current State Department thinking on the sub- 
ject. And Foreign Affairs, starting on page 27, reports on 
what the Russians are up to now behind the Iron Curtain. 
It has found mysterious indications that Stalin is either 
seriously ill or dead. The combined reports add up to 
another example of NEwsweex’s editorial formula for 
complete appraisal of a major problem in a single issue. 


THE COVER: Last week Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson went on 
the road to explain and to sell 
direct to the American public the 
United States foreign policy which 
he describes as “total diplomacy.” 
National Affairs carries an account 
of Acheson’s sales success, or lack 
of it, to date and the significant 
points in his latest proposals for terminating the cold war 
(photo by Harris & — 
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Tue figures that constitute the year-end statement of 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society may seem over- 
whelming at first glance . . . but they readily come 
alive when considered in terms of the human values 
they portray. 


For the bigness of life insurance is not so much in the 
number of dollars cited as in the “force for good” 
which they represent. Equitable-life-insurance-dollars 
mean that Joe Winston of Akron will graduate from 
college next June ... that Alice Regan, a young widow 
in Dallas, is able to make a real home for her children 
. .. that 69-year-old George Field of Bridgeport is 
self-supporting, and self-respecting. Multiply these 
people by many thousands and you have a picture 
of what life insurance accomplishes in promoting 
human welfare. 


At the same time, life insurance funds perform a double 
duty in the economic life of our nation. While they are 
providing protection, they are also financing homes, 
building factories, helping to improve railroads, par- 
ticipating in scores of industries—in short, contributing 
materially to the highest living standard known to 
mankind. 


Look beyond the figures in this annual report and you 
will see life insurance in action on many levels. But 
remember, it is the human level which is of greatest 
concern to us ... for after all, only people count. 


Si. 7 Tamron, tretitet 





Mortgages and Real Estate 


Residential and business of payment acer eeeeeee 23,935,298 ( 0.4) 
For a more detailed aarteeeee so ceceeeeeeece 657,176,355 (12.5) Premiums paid in advance by 
statement of The Equitable Farm mortgages...............- 122,447,952 ( 2.3) IN soo wine Coc dveces 85,297,962 ( 1.6) 


Society's operations during 


Residential and business 


1949, write for a copy of ELL rr 7,442,392 ( 0.1) policyholders. 


the President's Report to 


the Board of Directors real estate purchased 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


as of 
December 31, 1949 

Resources Per Obligations Per 
*Bonds and Stocks Cent _ Policyholders’ Funds Cent 
U. S. Government obligations....$ 776,988,507 (14.8) To cover future payments under 
Dominion of Canada obligations 270,576,208 ( 5.1) | insurance and annuity contracts 
Public utility bonds............. 671,974,696 (12.8) in force a .. .$4,327,175,473 (82.2) 
Railroad obligations............ 480,003,566 ( 9.1) Held on deposit for policyholders 
Industrial obligations............ 1,633,663,952 (31.0) and beneficiaries -.se. 306,424,344 ( 5.8) 
rer 158,635,069 ( 3.0) Dividends and annuities left 
Preferred and guaranteed stocks. 57,513,967 ( 1.1) on deposit with The Society 
Common stocks a wane 7,258,157 ( 0.1) ER <a kcadtedeedcogany 115,149,568 ( 2.2) 





for investment... ......... a 110,776,853 ( 2.1) % 
Home and branch office Other Liabilities 

DuMdIngs........-+--eecccees 10,846,336 ( 0.2) Taxes—federal, state and other. . 8,285,000 ( 0.2) 
Other Assets Expenses accrued, unearned in- 
Cash seseseceeseweseees 92,604,234 ( 1.8) terest and other obligations... 6,883,896 ( 0.1) 
Loans to policyholders.......... 133,474,786 ( 2.5) 
Premiums in process of collection. 38,085,589 ( 0.7) 
Interest and rentals accrued Surplus Funds 

and other assets............. 39,820,549 | 0.8 To cover all contingencies. ...... 322,433,223 ( 6.1) 

iis rathseacnemnwas $5,269,289,168 (100) TOTAL -. sss... $5,269,289,168 (100) 


"including $4,711,208 on deposit with public authorities. 
In accordance with requirements of law, all bonds subject to amortization are stated at their amortized value, and all other bonds and stocks are 
valued at the market quotations on December 31, 1949 as prescribed by the National Association of insurance Commissioners. 


Policy claims in process 


Dividends due and unpaid to 

iimaane 5,303,863 ( 0.1) 

Allotted as dividends for 
distribution during 1950....... 68,400,541 ( 1.3) 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What’s te Be Expected Tomorrow 





National Notes 

A war-surplus scandal involving a for- 
mer top-level Democratic politician may 
break soon in a New York newspaper. It 
would charge he bought Army machinery 
in the Philippines avowedly for use there, 
then shipped it illegally to the U.S.... 
Rep. Albert Gore of Tennessee is set to 
announce for the seat held by 81-year-old 
Senator McKellar, who said he wouldn't 
seek reelection in 1952 but now is acting 
like a candidate again . . . Internal Reve- 
nue sleuths are about to move in on a 
dozen or more big-shot Miami gambling 
racketeers. Some offered pay-up deals but 
the government is rejecting them . . . 
Congressional talk of designating an al- 
ternate “capital” in case A-bombs should 
wipe out Washington has had a quick 
response from communities eager for the 
honor. Rapid City, S. D., got in the first 
bid. 


Mountains Out of Molehills 
Current jobless increases at this stage 
are only mildly worrisome to Truman’s 
domestic tacticians. But they are begin- 
ning to trouble the shapers of his over-all 
peace strategy seriously. They have found 
that Moscow seizes upon any unemploy- 
ment rise as confirmation of its theory 
that a depression is inevitable and that 
the U.S. will be economically unable to 
maintain a long-range containment pro- 
gram. Equally important, Western Eu- 
rope’s fears of a U.S. slump are reviving. 


Embarrassing Visitor? 

Truman found himself unexpectedly 
embarrassed last week after inviting his 
old friend and former aide Clark Clifford 
down to enjoy the Key West sun. The 
President hadn’t known Clifford, now a 
Washington attorney, had just agreed to 
lead the TWA legal fight against Pan 
American’s allegedly monopolistic pur- 
chase of American Overseas Airlines. 
Truman probably will have to decide 
this case, currently before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board; critics could draw unfor- 
tunate but uncalled-for inferences from 
Clifford’s visit. 


A Soft Answer 

The embattled State Department has 
launched a quiet campaign to cultivate 
and butter up some of its Congressional 
critics. This week it invited five Republi- 
can senators for lunch at the State De- 
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partment building. One Assistant Secre- 
tary of State has-gone so far as to play 
poker at night with some of Acheson’s 
most vociferous critics. After one such 
game, he wrote out a $50 check to cover 
his losses. The winner, a House Republi- 
can who had voted against Korean aid, 
cashed the check after endorsing it and 
writing “Viva Korea” beneath his name. 


Behind-the-Scenes Footwork 

Behind State Department refusal to 
admit members of the pro-Red “World 
Congress of Partisans of Peace” to the 
U.S. was some swift behind-scenes foot- 
work. State officials suggested to several 
senators that speeches be made demand- 
ing such refusal. When the speeches were 
duly made, the department proceeded to 
bar the would-be visitors, giving people 
abroad the impression that it was bend- 
ing to Congressional will. 


No GOP-Dixiecrat Coalition 

Discount reports that Republican Na- 
tional Committee Chairman Gabrielson 
is dickering with the Dixiecrats on an in- 
formal coalition for the 1952 Presidential 
campaign. It may have seemed like a 
bright idea for a moment but second 
thoughts dispelled it. Influential GOP 
members and Capitol Hill legislators are 
now convinced the proposal is “poison” 
and would destroy any chance of a return 
to power. 


Military Flashes 

Army germ-warfare researchers are 
studying the deadly smog that killed 
nineteen in Donora, Pa., to find out how 
poisonous matter can be spread effec- 
tively in the atmosphere . . . For economy 
reasons, the Air Force and Navy won't 
participate in any more air shows and 
other public celebrations. Such displays 
cost $2,000,000 this fiscal year . . . The 
British Navy has a submarine with a 
hydrogen-peroxide auxiliary engine that 
will give it speed bursts of 26 knots under 
water . . . The Army is in production 
with a new super-bazooka rocket which 
can penetrate eleven inches of armor. 
It'll knock out a heavy tank. 


Air-Raid Warning Move 

The Defense Department will start 
moving this spring on a home-front air- 
raid-alarm system. It will sign up some 
180,000 volunteers to man a network of 
8,000 lookout posts scattered across 25 
northern states. They would backstop a 
chain of radar stations. Warnings would 
be phoned to regional control centers 


which in turn would alert local civil- 
defense stations. The civilians will be 
kept on a stand-by basis until needed for 
actual tests. 


Still More for Defense 

With debate still raging over the 1951 
budget, the Defense Department already 
privately discloses it will probably ask 
for more money for the fiscal year 1952. 
Defense Secretary Johnson has asked for 
$13,000,000,000 for 1951; for the follow- 
ing year his planners are setting a mini- 
mum requirement of $14,000,000,000. 
They justify this on the basis of increased 
procurement needs, particularly for long- 
range bombers. Also, they argue that by 
1952 they will have completed cutting 
out the fat in the defense setup. 


Capital Straws 

Congressmen are getting a wave of 
mail urging utmost economy—apparently 
from constituents who wrote just after 
filing tax returns. In their present mood, 
Democratic legislators are ready to give 
considerable support to GOP budget- 
cutting moves . . . Truman has approved 
the controversial Hoover-plan proposal 
to give the rivers and harbors—Federal 
dam building—functions of the Army En- 
gineers to the Reclamation Bureau, but 
watch for a fierce battle over it in Con- 
gress . . . Truman has also OK'd the 
Hoover proposal to merge all government 
hospitals into a new United Medical Ad- 
ministration. He vigorously opposed it 
at first, but the Budget Bureau convinced 
him it would mean enormous savings. 


Trends Abroad 

The size of the Soviet mission in 
Ethiopia has Western intelligence agents 
worried. As many as 800 persons are at- 
tached to the Russian legation in vary- 
ing capacities. It’s suspected Ethiopia 
is the main center for Soviet infiltration 
in Africa . . . Using new radio techniques, 
the Voice of America is gradually suc- 
ceeding in breaking through the around- 
the-clock jamming by Kremlin transmit- 
ters .. . Tito is secretly discussing with 
Greek officials a united defense against 
the Cominform. He’s also smuggling 
arms and propaganda into Bulgaria. 


Revival on Formosa 

Private word reaching London reports 
a surprising resurgence of morale among 
Nationalist Chinese beleaguered on For- 
mosa. According to this source, Chiang 
Kai-shek has reorganized and reequipped 
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a fighting force of 150,000. Three months 
ago, Chinese and Formosan civilians 
waited passively for the Communist ar- 
rival; now they are reported increasingly 
eager to see Formosa defended. The test 
may come in July, when insiders predict 
the Reds will launch their all-out assault 
on the island. Soviet navy yards in Port 
Arthur and Dairen reportedly are in full 
swing building an invasion fleet. 


The King’s Preference 

King George has told both Attlee and 
Churchill he doesn’t want to dissolve 
Parliament again in the near future. 
Most Tories and Socialists, wary and 
broke after the recent elections, are glad 
to go along with this. Exceptions are 
Churchill, who at 75 is represented as in 
a hurry, and Aneurin Bevan, the most 
militant of the Socialists. Bevan wants an 
election in June, preferring to go into 
the opposition, if necessary, to strengthen 
his chances to be Prime Minister when- 
ever the Socialists return. 


British Problems 

London has quietly asked the U.S. to 
guarantee any treaty Israel might make 
with Jordan or any other Arab country. 
This would mean an Israel move against 
Arab territory would automatically drag 
the U.S. into the scrap. Washington, sur- 
prised by the proposal, is lukewarm on 
it . . . Some Socialist extremists hint it 
would be better to drop South Africa from 
the Commonwealth than to appease it on 
the race issue by continuing the exile of 
tribal chief Seretse Khama, who took a 
white wife (see page 37) . . . The British 
have sent an urgent request to Washing- 
ton for a stockpile of A-bombs. They 
want them to go with the 70 B-29s 
they’re getting under the military-aid 
program. Congress would have to OK the 
shipments. 


Better Fired Than Shot 

To avert further Soviet spy charges, 
the State Department will soon dismiss 
all native personnel now employed in 
U.S. embassies behind the Iron Curtain. 
First to go will be those in Rumania; 
they will get generous gratuities to com- 
pensate for the abruptness of the firing. 
Embassies in Hungary, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia have been ordered to 
submit lists of employes subject to dis- 
missal. 


Foreign Notes 

Scandinavian Airlines is toying with 
the idea of flying sightseeing tourists 
over the North Pole next summer. They'd 
travel in DC-4 and DC-6 planes . . . The 
principal Czech UN delegate, Dr. Vladi- 
mir Houdek, will probably quit soon. His 
close ties with purged Foreign Minister 
Clementis make him a natural target 
for the Reds . . . The East zone German 
government will shortly negotiate trade 
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deals with Russia and Red China . 
Dino Grandi, Mussolini's Ambassador to 
London and now South American agent 
for a big Italian textile outfit, is seeking 
American capital to build factories em- 
ploying 100,000 Italians in Brazil. He’s 
shaved off his famous beard . . . After 
many months, Italian-Yugoslav negoti- 
ations on who gets what in Trieste have 
been abandoned. The Italians wanted the 
whole territory; the Yugoslavs insisted on 
keeping part. 


wv 


No Labor Alliance Yet 

Despite their wide currency, you can 
discount reports that a mutua'-aid strike- 
benefit alliance is developing among the 
United Mine Workers, CIO, and AFL. 
It’s true Jokn L. Lewis in the flush of his 
strike victory tried to promote himself as 
an over-all labor tactician by tempting 
the CIO’s United Automobile Workers 
with a $1,000,000 Chrysler strike “loan.” 
But the bait wasn’t taken. And the AFL, 
which turned down a similar Lewis 
scheme last year, is no more likely to 
welcome collaboration today. Individual 
CIO and AFL unions will continue, how- 
ever, to help each other out financially 
in strike emergencies. 


Keep °Em Flying 

Behind current expansion plans of U.S. 
commercial airlines is a government de- 
sire to get more commercial planes into 
the air as a hedge against another war. 
The airlines in such case would be asked 
to deliver planes and personnel to the 
government as they did when the Air 
Transport Command was formed in 1942. 


Aviation Notes 

A leading plane-engine maker is work- 
ing on a big turbo-jet job that would 
develop 21,000 horsepower at super- 
sonic speeds. Most powerful U.S. engine 
now is Pratt & Whitney’s J-48 Turbo- 
Wasp with a 11,000 rating at 670 miles 
an hour... Howard Hughes holds a con- 
tract under the Air Force’s guided-mis- 
sile program . . . To celebrate Armed 
Forces Day, May 20, the Air Force will 
send a B-36 nonstop from Fort Worth, 
Texas, around the North Pole and back 
to Washington, D.C. .. . The Navy has a 
new titanium alloy which will stand up 
under terrific heat. It’s expected to be 
invaluable for vital jet-plane parts like 
turbine blades . . . The Air Force and 
the Navy will conduct joint experiments 
this summer with high-altitude para- 
chute jumps, some possibly from 60,000 
feet . . . Now that mid-air refueling of 
bombers is routine, the AF is trying it on 
F-84 Thunderjet fighters. 


Turn of the Silkworm? 

The Japanese silk industry is counting 
on recent technological advances to re- 
vive silk sales which have been sagging 


badly since the war. Japanese engineers 
have perfected an automatic reeling ma- 
chine to regulate denier (weight per unit 
length) to make more even yarn. 
They've also developed a way of cone- 
winding raw silk so it may easily be com- 
bined with nylon and other synthetics to 
make specialized fabrics. Finally, they 
say they now have an improved breed of 
silkworm capable of turning out silk al- 
legedly comparable with nylon in fine- 
ness and tensile strength. 


Business Footnotes 

Watch for a speech next month bv 
Commerce Secretary Sawyer conceding 
that bigness in business in itself isn’t bad. 
This is in line with the new “olive branch 
toward business” attitude avowed by the 
Administration since last December . . . 
Despite ECA efforts to give small busi- 
ness a break, most European buyers still 
prefer to deal with big “name” com- 
panies. Some small outfits have quit try- 
ing to nab ECA orders and are soliciting 
farmed-out work from big exporters . 
Truman’s Congressional leaders admit 
privately that  rent-control extension 
seems doomed. 
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Radio and TV Lines 

NBC will add a high-salaried “crea- 
tive” chief to dream up program ideas. 
He will plan as much as five years ahead 

. . Radio row is buzzing happily over 
reports that in a secret parley Lever 
Brothers’ new management OK’d con- 
tinuance of the soap company’s heavy 
radio-advertising policy. There were 
forebodings after super-promoter Charles 
Luckman quit as president . . . This 
years summer-replacement fare on the 
radio networks will be unusually dreary. 
Little money will be spent on scripts or 
casts because of the inroads of TV... . 
Although Kate Smith has refused movie 
offers since her limp screen debut in the 
30s, she’s now considering a television 


deal. 


Movie Notes 

Highlighting a Hollywood economy 
drive, M-G-M shot the Doré Schary film 
“The Next Voice You Hear” in fourteen 
days—a ten-year speed mark for the 
studio . . . Paramount cleared a profit on 
only twelve of its 146 pictures last year. 
Twenty-nine films failed to gross more 
than half their cost . . . Frances Dee, Joel 
McCrea’s wife who’s been out of movies 
since 1945, will return in an RKO film 
“Story of a Divorce” . . . Insiders predict 
the new Betty Hutton musical, “Annie 
Get Your Gun,” will be the sweetest 
box-office medicine to come out of Holly- 
wood in years . . . Ex-Army football star 
Glenn Davis, who plans to join the Los 
Angeles Rams, has hopefully signed a 
movie contract. He’s also set to appear 
on a local TV series. 
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Natural rubber is more elastic 
—more flexible. 


Natural rubber treads 
skid less on snow and ice. 


Natural rubber tires 
save on gasoline 
consumption because of 


Natura | Ruy bber less road resistance. 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind 


Write for Free Booklet —“Rubber and You”. You'll like 
to have a copy of this interesting picture story of natu- 
ral rubber—how it is grown and how it is made into 
hundreds of products that serve modern man. Write 
for your free copy to Dept. 604, NATURAL RUB- 
BER BUREAU, 1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Natural Rubber Bureau 1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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NATURAL RUBBER COMES FROM HERE PEST CONTROL IN RUBBER ORCHARD SOIL TESTS AID RUBBER GROWERS PATROLLING A PLANTATION 
From Southeast Asia comes over 90% of all Rubber growers in Malaya use mod- Science is constantly at work in To protect rubber growers from rov- 
the natural rubber in the world. Over half ern methods of spraying insecticides Malaya helping farmers to produce ing Communist-led gangs of bandits, 
of it is produced on small one-family rubber on leaves of rubber trees. Research more and better natural rubber. Flying Squads such as this must 
farms of a few acres. The other half comes centers assist planters in devel- Here a research technician tests soil intain a constant vigil on more 
from larger plantings called “‘estates’’. oping healthy, high-yielding trees. to determine the degree of acidity. isolated plantations in Malaya. 


NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 
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FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





Congress is in the grip of an economy wave. Some Fair 
Deal measures have already suffered, and _ bipartisan 
support is developing for an across-the-board slash of the 
President’s budget. Truman’s Congressional leaders warned 
him before he left for Key West that he must expect cuts. 


Defense appropriations have been threatened, but will sur- 
vive. ECA and MAP may suffer, however, and minor cuts in 
individual department budgets seem sure. 


Economy-bloc tactics will be to force recommittal of the 
omnibus appropriation bill, with instructions that the commit- 
tee report coming closer to anticipated revenues. 


> Truman’s reorganization plans will be helped by the econ- 
omy wave. It now appears that most, if not all, of the Presi- 
dent’s 21 plans will have easy sailing. 


Absorption of the Maritime Commission by the Commerce 
Department, at first considered the plan least likely to suc- 
ceed, is now expected to go through. Similarly, industry 
opposition to the vesting of greater administrative power in in- 
dependent-agency chairmen has not developed as expected. 


Abolition of the NLRB counsel position, now held by Robert 
Denham, is probably the most controversial of Truman’s pro- 
posals, but even this is now given a better than even chance. 


> Widening of the Atlantic Pact’s influence and strengthening 
of its machinery will be sought by the State Department at 
forthcoming meetings of member nations’ ministers. 
Secretary Acheson wants fuller recognition of the fact that 
events in Asia and elsewhere affect defense of the Atlantic 
community. France’s problem in Indo-China is the main case 
in point. Acheson believes pact members can and must 
develop a single policy covering such situations. 


Faster work on defense plans by regional planning groups 
of the Atlantic Pact nations will also be sought by Acheson. 
The outlines of a basic war plan have already been drawn, 
but details have yet to be worked out. 


The second mutual-assistance program is taking shape in the 
State Department and will probably be sent to Congress 
in about a month. It is expected to approximate the 
$1,000,000,000 appropriated this year. 


> Farm-bloc pressure again threatens ECA. Support is grow- 
ing for direct allocation to ERP nations of surplus commodi- 
ties, which has been suggested by a staff report to the ECA 
“watchdog” committee. As much as $1,000,000,000 of new 
ECA funds might be used to sop up farm surpluses, if such a 
program is approved. This would badly dislocate the Admin- 
istration’s proposed $2,950,000,000 ECA budget. 

ECA Administrator Hoffman: will continue to oppose efforts 
to make the European-aid program a vehicle for dumping 
surpluses, particularly since many of the commodities in- 
volved are not needed in Western Europe. He may succeed in 
preventing radical changes in the present ECA approach, but 
some measures to appease the farm bloc appear likely. 
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Pessimism over economic integration of Europe also marked 
the committee staff report. Its suggestion that dollar alloca- 
tions by ECA be more strictly controlled may be acted upon 
by Congress. 


> A Brannan-plan “trial run” on pork will probably be sought 
by the Administration. Although the Secretary of Agriculture 
wanted to try his program on potatoes, the apparent defeat 
of that move hasn’t dismayed him. 


Surpluses of pork are expected later this year, requiring 
price-support purchasing by the government. Brannan thinks 
this situation may bring favorable Congressional action on his 
plan. Also, he believes pork, for which demand is more elastic 
than potatoes, would be a favorable item on which to test 
his scheme. 


Chances for action by Congress remain slim. Most members 
would rather not get involved in agricultural legislation this 
year. The Administration’s only chance lies in a tremendous 
pork surplus that might create a crisis similar to that in 
potatoes. 


> A continued boom in housing through this year seems 
assured, despite defeat of the Administration’s cooperative- 
housing proposals. Other features of Truman’s program due 
for Congressional approval assure liberalized Federal credit 
policies. 

But the trend to smaller houses and apartments causes official 
concern. More three- and four-bedroom units were one goal 
of co-op housing supporters. 


FHA will try to encourage larger homes by liberalized 
financing for multi-bedroom units permissible under the new 
legislation. Other factors contributing to optimism are (1) 
expansion of RFC authority to buy mortgages and (2) 
continuation of FHA repair- and modernization-loan authority 
on a liberal basis. 


> This year’s campaign may hinge on the outcome of Senator 
McCarthy’s charges of Communist influence in the State De- 
partment. Although leading Republicans have remained aloof 
so far, they say privately that if the Wisconsin senator can 
prove just one of his cases, left-wing infiltration will become 
the key issue of the fall elections. 


Democratic confidence remains unshaken, although some 
majority members admit that establishment of just one Mc- 
Carthy case might be calamitous. However, collapse of the 
charges against Dorothy Kenyon has greatly encouraged the 
Democrats. 


> Revision of tax laws to discourage mergers will probably 
be recommended by Commerce Secretary Sawyer’s inter- 
departmental committee studying monopoly. Staff studies 
indicate that small businesses often sell out to avoid complex 
tax problems. 


Treasury experts are cooperating in the effort to draft tax 
laws that would solve this problem without losing too much 
revenue or creating new loopholes for tax evaders. There’s 
virtually no chance for any action by this Congress. 
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"The SOUTH is fast 






“Agriculturally and industrially, the South is fast 
coming into its own. With a long growing season, the 
increased use of mechanized equipment and better farm- 

ing methods, Southern agriculture is rising to meet 
rapidly expanding Southern industry which is stimulated 
by abundant raw materials, responsive labor and com- 
munity welcome.” 



























J. B. HILL, President 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company 






“The rural South has played an important role in the 
growth of our company. Southern farm families are 
excellent customers for quality products, because they 

have the buying power to satisfy their needs and wants. 
Our confidence in the future prosperity of the rural 

South is evidenced by our continued expansion in this 

market.” 

M. V. SNYDER, Vice President 


Western Auto Supply Company 






“Rapidly increasing sales of Gold Bond Building 
Products in the South indicate the aggressiveness and 
large potential of this market. We are expanding our 
facilities at Savannah and Mobile. The South has be- 

come an important factor in our sales, merchandising 

and advertising planning.” 


DEAN D. CRANDELL, Vice President 
National Gypsum Co. 





THE SOUTH’S annual cash farm income has MORE THAN TRIPLED since 
1940. The yearly volume of advertising in the South’s No. 1 magazine 
—The Progressive Farmer—has also MORE THAN TRIPLED since 1940. 

Where else can you find such a phenomenal record of progress by a 
magazine and the market it serves? 
In 1949, The Progressive Farmer led every sectional farm maga- 
zine in the U.S. in advertising linage and revenue. And in 1950, The 





Progressive Farmer continues to pick up momentum, with a 13.5% gain 
Advertising Offices: BIRMING . . cat : . 
unas’ © aan, 7 Wee. Pron ra in advertising revenue during the first three months of this year as 
Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles compared to the same three months in 1949. 











The South Subscribes to The Progressive Farmer 





New Duo-Cone loudspeaker, developed at RCA Laboratories, achieves the illusion of “living presence.” 


sic lovers’ “hern of plenty” 


For years, working toward the ultimate 
in sound reproduction, scientists have 
sought for living presence—the illusion 
that a real musician or speaker is talking, 
singing, playing in your home. 

Now, with RCA’s Duo-Cone loudspeaker, 
the goal is achieved. Two sound-cones in 
acoustical alignment reproduce sound 
without distortion, and give you every 
tonal value from a frequency of 30 on to 
15,000 ...and even 18,000 cycles. It is in 
the area above a frequency of 4,000—seldom 
touched by conventional speakers — that 





most of the all-important “overtones” lie. 
RCA’s Duo-Cone loudspeaker faithfully re- 
produces every overtone—to the very peak 
of a violin’s range—and just as faithfully 
gives you the deep low notes of a bass drum! 

In addition, the RCA Duo-Cone loudspeak- 
er’s wide angle of sound pervades every corner 
of a room without sharply directed blast or 
blare. Its response to tones of every frequency 
is smooth, flowing, and even. 





See the newest advances of radio, television, 
and electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 W. 
49th St., New York. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, Radio City, N.Y. 





on 


Ideal for monitoring radio-AM-FM 
television programs—RCA’s Duo- 
Cone loudspeaker gets, and passes, 
its toughest tests from engineers and 
experts in sound reproduction! 


RADIC CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision, 
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Salesman Acheson Hits The Road 


It was President Truman’s idea that 
American foreign policy needed selling 
both at home and abroad. The product 
was good, but its virtues were not well 
enough understood. And recently a rival 
—the “new approach” to Stalin—had been 
finding a ready market. This was dis- 
quieting. 

Because he is a believer in direct sell- 
ing, the President’s answer was to send 
his Secretary of State out on the road for 
a personal canvass of the customers. 
Don’t worry about Congress, he told 
Dean G. Acheson. Sell it to the people, 
and Congressional acceptance will take 
care of itself. 

Secretary Acheson opened his sales 
campaign last week with two major and 
two minor speeches in California, the 
toughest part of the territory because it 
was the place where Americans were 
most keenly aware of the recent loss of 
China to Communist imperialism. While 
there was nothing radically new about 
the basic design of the foreign policy 
Acheson offered, it was put in a package 
he called “total diplomacy” and there 
were some changes of emphasis in the 
salestalk for it. 

Speaking before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence of 8,000 at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley on March 16, Acheson 
said the United States believed “coexist- 
ence” with the Soviet Union was possible; 
that this nation’s leaders were “always 
ready to discuss, to negotiate, to agree” 
with representatives of the Soviet Union; 
but that they were “understandably loath 
to play the role of international sucker.” 

“We want peace but not at any price,” 
the Secretary keynoted. 

Seven Steps te Peace: Whether 

America’s willingness to get on with the 
Soviet Union would achieve workable 
agreements, he said, depended largely 
upon the Russians. He suggested seven 
specific reforms in Russia’s conduct, 
which since the war has been character- 
ized by “shocking betrayal” of wartime 
pledges, to alter the international cli- 
mate. The reforms: 
PAgree to the unification of Germany 
under a free government and accept 
reasonable peace treaties also for Austria 
and Japan. 


PWithdraw Russian military and police 
forces from all the satellite countries of 
Eastern Europe and permit them to exist 
as “truly independent national regimes.” 
Abandon obstructionist tactics in the 
United Nations and so permit this inter- 
national organization to become an effect- 
ive instrumentality for peace. 

PAccept a “realistic” system of atomic 
control. 

PQuit subversive fifth-column activity in 
independent nations. 

Stop treating United States diplomats 
as “criminals.” 

>Permit the Russian people to learn 
something of the United States and its 


The Literary Gazette of Moscow rushed 
into print with an article calling him “a 
Fascist-minded diplomat” and “a truly 
incorrigible liar” and branding his seven 
points “a ridiculously insolent ultimatum.” 

“No one who has lived through these 
postwar years can be sanguine about 
reaching agreements in which reliance 
can be placed and which will be ob- 
served by the Soviet leaders in good 
faith,” Acheson told his Berkeley audi- 
ence. “We must not, in our yearning for 
peace, allow ourselves to be betrayed by 
vague generalities or beguiling proffers 
of peace which are unsubstantiated by 
good faith solidly demonstrated in daily 
behavior.” 

The Far East Read: Before the 
Commonwealth Club in San Francisco, 
on Wednesday, Acheson had told his 
audience of 1,500 how the United States 
proposed to make the most of an admit- 
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What will come back, bomb or olive branch? 


people. The Russian propaganda mach- 
ine now disseminates only “morbid fan- 
cies” about “capitalist encirclement” war 
plotters. 

Acheson made it very plain that he 
didn’t expect the Kremlin to accept 
these conditions to better understanding 
in the world—an expectation amply born 
out by Soviet reactions to his address. 


tedly bad situation in the Far East. He 
persisted in blaming the fall of the Chi- 
ang Kai-shek government on the “blind- 
ness and ineptitude” of the Nationalists 
themselves but said the unhappy Chinese 
people were being exploited by thei: 
Communist rulers and would continue 
to be. 


He warned the Chinese solemnly 
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against permitting themselves to be led 
by their Communist rulers into “aggres- 
sive adventures” outside their own 
boundaries. Such adventuring, he said, 
could “only bring grave trouble on them- 
selves and their friends.” Whether this 
trouble would be as grave as armed re- 
sistance from the United States itself was 
a question Acheson left dangling. The 
implication was clearly that it might. 

America’s objective in the Far East, he 
said, is to support “revolutionary” nation- 
alist regimes set up by the 500,000,000 
Asiatics in the Philippines, India, Paki- 
stan, Ceylon, Burma, Southern Korea, 
Indonesia, and French Indo-China. Help 
would take the form of finances, arms, 
and expert advice. Exactly what would 
be done for each of the countries in- 
volved, he said, would depend upon 
individual needs. 

While Acheson stopped short of sug- 
gesting a Pacific Pact similar to the 
Atlantic Pact, his address encouraged 
some foreign-policy experts to predict 
that negotiations looking to some kind of 
formal mutual-assistance arrangement in 
the Far East might be the next step. 

Acheson said the United States, of 
course, wanted to halt the spread of 
Communism in the Far East, as else- 
where, but that its purposes went beyond 
that. The real, rock-bottom objective of 
American policy, he declared, is “to 
make possible a world in which all peo- 
ples, including the peoples of Asia, can 
work, in their own way, toward a better 
life.” He added that Communism only 
perverts “the real democratic revolution 
that has been going on all over the world 
since long before Communism as a world 
conspiracy had been thought of.” 

While lacking both Churchillian rhe- 
torical brilliance and Rooseveltian emo- 
tional appeal, the Acheson speeches were 
the most straightforward and complete 
expositions of United States foreign pol- 
icy since he became Secretary of State 
in January 1949. They were studied 
carefully in every world capital and by 
Americans whose interest in foreign 
policy has never been keener. 

But whether Acheson had made a sale 
was another and still unanswerable ques- 
tion. 


Statesman: He Must Stand 
On His Record 


Dean Acheson alighted from the gov- 
ernment transport Sacred Cow at Wash- 
ington Airport last Friday looking and 
acting more like a Secretary of State of 
the United States than any Secretary had 
ever looked and acted since Charles 
Evans Hughes. He was perfectly cos- 
tumed for the role from shiny black shoes 
to grav Homburg. His bearing was as- 
sured. He spoke precisely the right ban- 
tering lines in precisely the right way to 
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Acheson: Able diplomat or dupe? 


Vice President Alben Barkley and other 
notables gathered to meet him. 

There was nothing in his appearance to 
suggest that he had delivered four for- 
eign-policy speeches, two of them ex- 
hausting efforts, during the two previous 
days. His upswept mustaches and _ his 
walk were as jaunty as when he started. 

The homecoming scene was too smooth 
to convey the dramatic intensity of the 
situation. Had the movies been making 
it from an imaginative script, they prob- 
ably would have dubbed in some sinister 
offstage music. With China recently fallen 
to the Communists and some members of 
Congress holding the Administration 
partially responsible for its fall, with the 
country still suffering H-bomb jitters, 
and with economy sentiment threatening 
the foreign policy Acheson had just out- 
lined, there was good reason for the Ad- 
ministration to worry about the world 
situation and its effects on home politics. 

President Truman, who must think of 
all problems in their domestic political 
setting, was getting ready for a crucial 
midterm Congressional campaign. So he 
was particularly sensitive to indications 
that his State Department’s conduct of 
foreign affairs was exposing a flank on the 
home front. 

Opposition Ammunition: Thus far 
the Republican opposition, unwilling to 
accept responsibility for smashing bi- 


partisan foreign policy, had not exploited 
this weakness in any systematic way. But 
some Republicans were criticizing Ache- 
son’s policy in China and sniping at Ache- 
son himself. In Congress the Secretary’s 
critics were becoming downright abusive 
and his defenders timid and thinly de- 
ployed. 

As Assistant Secretary and Under Sec- 
retary of State from 1941 to 1947, Ache- 
son had been influential as a foreign- 
policy maker. This experience now was 
both his strength and his weakness. It 
inspired confidence in his skill at world 
statecraft. But it also saddled him with 
some degree of responsibility for the un- 
happy state of world affairs. It was re- 
called that he had seemed gullible about 
Russia’s designs on Europe immediately 
after the war and that he had appeared 
to side, until recently, with those who 
regarded the Chinese Communists as 
“agrarian reformers” quite independent 
of Moscow — considerations which had 
been overruled fifteen months ago when 
Acheson’s appointment to the Secretary- 
ship was enthusiastically and almost 
unanimously applauded. 

But the world outlook was better then. 
The Atlantic Pact, which Acheson had 
helped design, had unnerved the Russians 
perceptibly. The Marshall plan was suc- 
ceeding. Britain was recovering. Com- 
munism had been beaten in France and 
Italy. Tito had turned on Stalin. The 
Berlin airlift had shaken Soviet prestige. 
Since then the Atlantic Pact has been 
stiffened with American arms, another 
Acheson achievement. 

But soon Britain was weakened by an 
economic crisis. And the Communist 
victory in China exposed all of Southeast 
Asia and even occupied Japan to Com- 
munist infiltration and attack. 

Acheson took on the unrewarding task 
of blaming China’s tragedy exclusively 
on the ineffectuality of the Nationalists 
under Chiang Kai-shek. In his refusal to 
accept any share of the responsibility on 
behalf of the Administration, he went to 
the length of persuading Mr. Truman to 
refuse Chiang assistance in defending 
Formosa, the last Nationalist refuge. 

The Hiss Incident: But what hurt 
Acheson’s prestige most was his statement 
that he would not turn his back on Alger 
Hiss, a former subordinate in the State 
Department who had been convicted of 
perjury on evidence set in a context of 
treason. To Acheson this episode had 
been a punishing tragedy, so deeply felt 
that his subordinates, out of respect for 
his sensitivity on the subject, never men- 
tioned it in his presence. Yet Acheson's 
two public statements about Hiss had 
somehow failed to convey his feeling. 
Rather, they had seemed arrogantly de- 
fiant. 

It was the impression that Acheson had 


stood by Hiss for too long and might still: 


be standing by others of questionable 
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reliability in the State Department that 
was making the most trouble in Congress. 
Members who didn’t profess to know who 
was right in the long policy fight over 
China suspected that some of those who 
had favored helping the Chinese Com- 
munists also were being harbored by the 
State Department for too long. 

Acheson couldn't help being conscious 
of all this and troubled by it as he re- 
turned to Washington last week. He knew 
he faced trouble of a serious kind both 
from without and within the country dur- 
ing the coming weeks and months. But 
he faced it with the confidence of one 
who knew his way around in this 
kind of situation. 

Woodworker: He probably 
would look as spruce when it was 
all over as he did now, whatever 
the outcome. He had one of Wash- 
ington’s best law practices to re- 
turn to if worst came to worst. 
Meanwhile, he possessed an asset 
of tremendous importance to a 
public man under pressure—the 
ability to relax completely between 
battles. He would do his relaxing 
on week ends at Harewood, his 
100-acre farm in Maryland, where 
he practices gardening and wood- 
working as hobbies. His wife, the 
former Alice Stanley, a talented 
painter, would hold his formal so- 
cial life to a minimum. 

During the week, Acheson would 
live in his Georgetown home. If the 
weather was fine, he might walk to 
work, as he had for years, with his 
crony, Supreme Court Justice 
Frankfurter. In bad weather he’d 
ride in his government limousine, 
arriving at 9:30 a.m. and leaving 
around 7, carrying home work. He’d put 
important business aside almost any time 
for a chance to play with his 6-month-old 
grandchild. 

However austere his public personality, 
his friends and associates insisted that 
he was a gregarious and often jovial 
companion. But that wouldn’t be his 
attitude in public. He would regain 
Congressional and public confidence on 
the basis of respect for his professional 
know-how and effectiveness as a public 
official or not at all. 


Critic: He May Score Yet 
With Wild Shots 


When Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy of 
Wisconsin fired his blunderbuss at the 
State Department, he winged some in- 
nocent bystanders whose only mistake 
was the company they once kept, but he 
also hit John Stewart Service, a career 
diplomat for seventeen years. 

Last week the department recalled 
Service from the Far East to face its 
loyalty board. And while John E. 
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Peurifoy, deputy Under Secretary in 
charge of security, angrily denounced 
the accusations as false, it seemed that 


McCarthy at last might have a case worth | 


investigating. 

Service had been a fairly obvious tar- 
get from the first. As a State Department 
expert on the Far East, he frequently had 
been under fire before, charged with 
being actively in favor of the Chinese 
Communists. He also had been arrested 
in the Amerasia case on charges of leak- 
ing secret State Department documents 
to Communist agents (NEWSWEEK, June 
18, 1945). Although the grand jury re- 


fused to indict Service, his critics had 
never been satisfied. 

It wasn’t until last Tuesday that Mc- 
Carthy finally drew a bead on Service, 
but when he did he banged away. Ap- 
pearing before a Senate Foreign Affairs 
subcommittee to back up his assertions 
that scores of Communists and other bad 
security risks still were holding State 
Department jobs, he declared: 

“I earnestly request that this commit- 
tee ascertain immediately if Service was 
not considered a bad security risk by the 
loyalty [review] board of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in a post-audit decision 
handed down on March 8 of this year. 

“I understand that this board returned 
the file of Mr. Service to the State De- 
partment with the report that they did 
not feel that they could give him clear- 
ance and requested that a new board be 
appointed for the consideration of this 
case.” 

McCarthy charged that Service “is 
one of the small, potent group of ‘un- 
touchables’ who year after year formu- 
late and carry out plans for the Depart- 
ment of State and its dealings with for- 
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eign nations, particularly in the Far East. 

“The Communist affiliations of Service 
are well known,” he said. “His back- 
ground is crystal clear.” 

The Wisconsin senator then went back 
into the Amerasia case. Early in 1945, 
the OSS and the FBI discovered that 
highly confidential reports from Service 
were reaching Philip Jaffe, the openly 
pro-Communist publisher of the maga- 
zine, even before the State Department 
had received them. His editor, Kate 
Louise Mitchell, also had _ classified 
papers in her possession. 

OSS men had stolen into Amerasia’s 
offices and found documents 
stamped restricted, secret, or top 
secret on every desk. They came 
from the State Department, the 
War and Navy Departments, the 
OSS, the Office of Censorship, and 
the Office of War Information. 

The FBI investigated further. 
Finally, with Harry S. Truman’s ap- 
proval, on June 6, 1945, agents in 
New York and Washington arrested 
Jaffe, Miss Mitchell, Service, and 
three others: Emmanuel Sigurd 
Larsen, an official in the State De- 
partment’s Far Eastern section; Lt. 
Andrew Roth, liaison officer be- 
tween the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence and the State Department; 
and Mark Gayn, a magazine 
writer. 

Then began mysterious behind- 
the-scenes manipulations which 
have never been fully revealed. 
Republican Rep. George A. Don- 
dero was to charge later that for 


Acme some unaccountable reason govern- 


At Harewood, Acheson relaxes with his wife 
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ment attorneys gave the grand jury 

only part of the evidence in their 
possession. On Aug. 10, 1945, came the 
sensational announcement that all the 
charges against Service, Gayn, and Miss 
Mitchell had been dropped. 

Jaffe was permitted to change his 
original plea of not guilty to guilty. He 
was fined $2,500. Larsen pleaded nolo 
contendere and was fined $500. In Feb- 
ruary 1946 the indictment against Roth 
was dropped. 

Republicans in Congress never were 
satisfied with the disposition of the case. 
And last week McCarthy again argued 
that it had been deliberately mis- 
handled. Service, he said, should have 
been indicted. 

The Defense: The State Department 
at first denied that it ever received the 
Civil Service Commission report throw- 
ing doubt on Service as a security risk, 
which McCarthy had cited. Later, the 
department announced that it had just 
received the report, but Peurifoy as- 
serted that McCarthy had not quoted it 
correctly. He said the commission’s loy- 
alty review board had merely recom- 
mended that Service be ordered to ap- 
pear personally before a State Depart- 
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ment board for questioning. The depart- 
ment at once cabled Service, in Yoko- 
hama en route to his post in India, to 
come home. 

However, Peurifoy came forward with 
an unparalleled statement in the officer's 
defense. 

“Here, in the person of Jack Service, 
we have an able, conscientious, and .. . 
demonstrably loyal Foreign Service Of- 
ficer, a veteran of seventeen years with 
the department, and one of our outstand- 
ing experts on Far Eastern affairs,” the 
department’s security officer asserted. 

“... This isn’t the first time his loyalty 
has been questioned. On the same basis 
of implied ‘guilty-by-association’ that has 
been used in most of the other ‘cases’ 
thus far presented to the Senate sub- 
committee he underwent a grand-jury 
investigation... 

“As a matter of departmental rou- 
tine, Service’s file has been reviewed 
three times during the ensuing five years, 
and in each instance the findings of the 
reviewing agents have been completely 
favorable.” 

McCarthy retorted that Peurifoy’s 
statement represented “another effort by 
the State Department to cover up and 
confuse the issue.” The next day the 
senator issued a statement of his own, 
saying: “This is the sort of thing we know 
goes on behind closed doors. But this is 
the first time the department has had 
the effrontery to publicly tell their own 
loyalty board how to prejudge the case 
before hearing the facts.” 

If the State Department board should 
now clear Service, it would be difficult 
to stifle the cries in Congress that it had 
whitewashed him. 

Counterfire: In the newspaper 
lieadlines, however, McCarthy’s attack 
on Service was overshadowed by a blist- 
ering attack on McCarthy. It came from 


a matronly, plump woman of 62, dressed 
in unmodish black silk and wearing a 
black hat with three feathers hanging 
down over her gray curls. McCarthy had 
accused Miss Dorothy Kenyon of having 
been “affiliated with at least 28 Com- 
munist fronts.” 

“I am not, and never have been, dis- 
loyal,” she told the subcommittee. “I am 
not, and never have been, a Commu- 
nist. I am not, and never have been, a 
fellow traveler. I am not, and never have 
been, a supporter of, a member of, or a 
sympathizer with any organization known 
to me to be, or suspected by me of being, 
controlled or dominated by Communists 
. . . I deny any connection of any kind 
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McCarthy dug into the muck of the five-year-old Amerasia case 


or character with Communism or its 
adherents.” 

Miss Kenyon declared that: “I cannot 
and do not deny that my name may have 
been used, even at times with my con- 
sent, in connection with organizations 
that later proved to be subversive but 
which, at the time, seemed to be en- 
gaged in activities or dedicated to ob- 
jectives which I could and did approve.” 
And she cited the record to prove that 
she had always been anti-Communist. 

When she had finished, the audience 
burst into applause. If McCarthy’s 
charges against Service had put the 
State Department on a spot, his charges 
against Miss Kenyon had backfired badly. 


Significance------Mr. Secretary: Savior to Some, Goat to Others 


Americans have reason to be bitterly 
disappointed with the world they live in. 
Having won a war to halt German and 
Japanese aggressors, they now find that 
Russia, one of their allies, is itself an ag- 
gressor—just as ruthless and a more sub- 
tle aggressor than the wartime enemies. 

Having arrived at this conclusion after 
the fighting ceased, they have supported 
costly foreign policies designed to bolster 
the capacity of the free world to resist 
the new invader, who bores from within 
while exerting pressure from without to 
subjugate his victims. 

Yet this new aggressor is still winning 
the cold war. 

The United States is looking for leader- 
ship capable of reversing the fortunes of 
the cold war. And it is looking for scape- 
goats—for the leaders who misled them in- 
to the belief that Russia would continue 
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to be a friend after the war. Secretary 
Acheson fits both sets of specifications. 

Some Republicans, notably Senator 
McCarthy, are inviting the American peo- 
ple to note the availability of Acheson as 
goat. He held positions of responsibility 
through the war and in period after the 
war when Americans were still assuming 
that Russia was a friend and that its 
Chinese satraps could be controlled. 

Moreover, according to McCarthy and 
others, he is sheltering in the State De- 
partment lesser goats, who were so mis- 
taken about the nature of Russian Com- 
munism during the war that even their 
essential loyalty to the United States may 
be subject to question. 

Most Democrats and many Republi- 
cans, meanwhile, are insisting that Ache- 
son, because of his experience and ca- 
pacity, is the leader who can beat the 


new enemy—that his “total diplomacy” 
is the most promising strategy so far de- 
vised and his leadership the best in sight 
for putting it into effect.* 

The clash between these two points of 
view promises to become a major issue in 
the next few weeks and, unless resolved 
before then, an axis on which this fall's 
Congressional elections could turn. 

Acheson’s critics want nothing less 
than his forced resignation. His defenders 
want him to remain at the foreign-policy 
helm—even those who don’t warm to his 
personality or some aspects of his record, 
particularly in the matter of the Hiss case 
—on the theory that he is the pilot who 
knows where the reefs are. 





*For opinions, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Washington 
Tides (page 24) and Joseph B. Phillips’s Foreign 
Tides (page 41). 
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THE PRESIDENCY: 


Surging Seas, Sunny Sands 


Of all his official privileges, two espe- 
cially delight President Truman: pleas- 
ant week-end ferry rides down the 
Potomac aboard the yacht Williamsburg 
and the longer rests at the “Little White 
House” on the Key West Naval Base. 
Last week, planning to stretch a three- 
week Key West vacation into a salubrious 
four by sailing the yacht down to the 
Florida hideaway, he found his plan 
vetoed by the boisterous Atlantic. 

The President was forewarned of the 
risks. But a cross-country political trip 
was in the offing, his voice was hoarse, 
and Dr. Wallace H. Graham had pre- 
scribed salt sea spray. The President 
jovially scouted the seasickness peril and 
Dr. Graham prepared:a special pill. 

For a day and a half newsmen aboard 
the accompanying destroyer William C. 
Lawe watched the Williamsburg roll and 
pitch in the Atlantic whitecaps and, slyly 
wondered how appetites stood aboard 
the smaller ship. Off blustery Cape Hat- 
teras, with the yacht slowed to four 
knots, they rigged up an interrogation 
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H.S.T.’s vacation had a rough start as the Presidential yacht pitched and rolled on stormy seas 


by radio telephone. Dolefully, press sec- 
retary Charles G. Ross confirmed the‘r 
surmise of giddiness aboard the Wil- 
liamsburg. 

Bunked: Was the President getting 
any work done? “No, he’s been staying 
in his cabin,” Ross croaked. How about 
nourishment? The secretary’: voice fairly 
shuddered the reply: “Orange juice, 
toast, beef tea, and coffee.” Was Major 
Gen. Harry H. Vaughan also prostrate? 
“He’s in a reclining posture,” Ross _ re- 
plied with conscientious candor, thereby 
sacrificing the seafaring reputation of the 
President’s bumptious military aide. 

The Gulf Stream’s smooth current re- 
stored sea legs aboard the Williamsburg. 
Stepping down the gangplank at Key 
West, the President was sporting a white, 
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shortsleeved guayabera (shirt) with a 
golden palm tree blazoned on its back. 
Spirits perked up next day at news that 
the yacht’s winged rival, the Independ- 
ence, had given Presidential Secretary 
Matthew Connelly a bouncing on a flight 
from Washington with bills for the Tru- 
man signature. 

Having signed ten private bills and 
the oleo tax repealer, the President 
settled back into a _ poker-swimming- 
beachball routine. The fasting at sea had 
taken off 4 of his 174 pounds, he said, 
patting his still ample waistline. But poli- 
tics threatened a rude intrusion on his 
conditioning for the Western campaign; 
it might alter his decision to stay neutral 
in all Democratic primaries except Mis- 
souri’s and change his Western itinerary. 

To fulfill the neutrality rule, he had 
crossed California off the trip schedule, 
much as Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
Los Angeles Fair Dealer, needed his 
blessing to retire Sen. Sheridan Downey, 
San Francisco conservative. 

In Florida, the position was acutely re- 
versed. Sen. Claude Pepper, strongest 
Senate campaigner for Truman in 1948, 
faced a knockout by the conservative 
Rep. George Smathers unless the Presi- 





dent lent the left-winger a hand. While 
Peppers votes to contain Communism 
seemed to satisfy Floridians, he could 
not easily answer his opponent’s claim 
that he favored FEPC and voted for 
cloture of the Southern filibuster against 
Truman civil rights. 

Running as the candidate who “gets 
things ... for Florida,” Pepper implied 
that his defeat would cut the grants by 
which the State regains 27 per cent of 
its Federal taxes in public works. To 
clinch the point, Pepper needed no more 
than a public Truman handshake. His 
managers said that before Mr. Truman 
left for Washington, the senator would 
be campaigning in Key West, thus bask- 
ing in the reflected glory of the Presi- 
dential presence. 
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TRIALS: 


Bennie and Gee-Gee 


The “Empty .Arms” is a nondescript 
rooming house for men students at the 
state university in Iowa City. On the 
night of Dec. 10, collegiate romance and 
inexplicable tragedy invaded its shabby 
walls. The evening had started out ro- 
mantically enough. Robert (Bennie) Bed- 
nasek had brought his girl, Margaret 
(Gee-Gee) Jackson, to a room in the 
“Empty Arms” for a candlelit dinner of 
lobster and Burgundy. They had gone on 
to a fraternity dance and then returned to 
the room. There they had danced to the 
music of a record player, had a few 
drinks, and made a little love. After that, 
there was only a great question mark. 

Shortly after 2. a.m., Bennie rushed 
into a police station, shouting: “Send for 
a pulmotor, a doctor, a fireman, or some- 
body.” He was dressed in a tuxedo and 
topcoat, but wore no shirt or undershirt. 
Back at the “Empty Arms” police found 
Gee-Gee stretched out on the bed in a 
strapless white gown, her long white eve- 
ning gloves still on. She was dead. Bed- 
nasek told police that he and Gee-Gee 
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had been playing “blackout,” a campus 
game in which two people push each 
other mto unconsciousness by pressing a 
point in the throat which shuts off the 
flow of blood to the brain. 

He himself had blacked out, said Bed- 
nasek. “The next thing I remember was 
Margaret lying on the floor and she was 
not breathing,” he said. “I pulled her over 
to the bed and ‘again tried to bring her to 
by using artificial respiration.” He had 
ripped off his shirt in order to have great- 
er freedom of movement as he tried to 
revive the girl. 

The police took another view of the 
matter. Gee-Gee came of a socially prom- 
inent family which objected strongly to 
Bednasek. They had forbidden her to see 
him, though she had persisted. There 
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were stories that she was drifting away 
from Bednasek. The young psychology 
student read tragic poems to her and 
threatened to do something desperate if 
she broke off their nine-month-old ro- 
mance. It was murder, said Johnson 
County prosecutor Jack White. Bednasek 
was arrested. 

The Defense: Last week his trial be- 
gan. Defending Bennie Bednasek was 
Clair Hamilton, famous midwest lawyer. 
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Bennie and mother: Pentathol helped 


In his opening argument, Hamilton 
countered the prosecution’s assertion that 
it was “premeditated” murder motivated 
by sexual interest “far beyond the ordi- 
nary.” He asserted that the two college 
seniors had been very much in love. He 
traced their movements on Dec. 10 and 
disclosed that in Bednasek’s datebook 
was an entry for a date on Dec. 11. And 
then he made a startling point. 

“We will call a psychiatrist to tell you 
how sodium pentathol [a ‘truth serum’] 
was used [on Bednasek] to break down 
his inhibitions and let him remember . . . 
We sent him [to the university psychiatric 
clinic] to see if medical science could 
. . . find out what happened [that night] 
. . . We say medical science has done it. 
Bennie will take the stand to testify as to 
what happened in that room . . .” 

When the prosecution began putting 
its witnesses on the stand, they spoke up 
equally for the defense. Police testified 
that Bednasek had been frantic about the 
girl, that he had attempted to wrest a 
gun from one of them in order to shoot 
himself, that in the room he had picked 
up a whisky bottle and hurled it through 
the window muttering: “That damned 
stuff.” Other witnesses, yet to be called, 
reflected the sympathy which Iowa City 
people feel for the defendant. 

“I just couldn't believe he would want 
to kill anybody,” said Mearl Crippen, 
cook at the local Amvets bar where Bed- 
nasek worked. “He was so friendly and 
considerate.” 

William Parkin, manager of the Am- 
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vets, denied that the couple was drifting 
apart. “A guy and a girl don't sit to- 
gether three and four hours at a time, 
three or four times a week, without being 
attached. They were attached all right.” 
Wincing at prosecution descriptions of 
the tragic night, Bednasek wept openly 
and buried his head in his hands during 
a recital of the grim details. The pres- 
ence of his parents and the open sym- 
pathy of friends and townspeople re- 
assured him; he felt confident he would 
be acquitted. But it was not his own fate 
which troubled him most. “I think of 
Gee-Gee all the time,” he told reporters, 
“every minute, especially at night.” 


Swift Southern Justice 


Moral outrage filled the little town of 
Kosciusko, Miss., last January. Three local 
badmen, fugitives from the- county jail, 
had loaded up with moonshine and 
broken into the home of Thomas Harris, 
a 27-year-old Negro sharecropper. They 
had shot him in the back, put a bullet 
through his 14-year-old stepdaughter’s 
breast, and wantonly murdered three 
small children as they huddled in bed. 
An armed posse had tracked down the 
three white men and returned them to 
jail. “Humiliated and chagrined” by the 
brutal deed, Kosciusko began raising a 
special fund to aid Harris, paralyzed from 
the bullet wound (Newsweek, Jan. 23). 

Last week Windol Whitt, one of the 
three men, went on trial for his part in 
the shooting. Leon Turner, who had done 
the actual shooting, and Windol’s brother 
Malcolmb were yet to be tried. 

Justice moved fast in Kosciusko. In 
less than two days, the jury was picked, 
the evidence was presented, the pros- 
ecution and the defense had summed 
up, and the jury had brought in its 
verdict. In Attala County’s newly refur- 
bished courtroom, 400 whites and 200 
Negroes wedged themselves into the 
spectators’ section. Even in a Deep South 
state, sentiment was all against the white 
defendant and for the Harris family. The 
jury had been selected after scrupulous 
questioning on the subject of race an- 
tagonism. “I didn’t want prejudice to sit 
in the jury box,” said District Attorney 
Henry Rodgers. 

Out of the Shadow: “Don’t forget,” 
he told the jury. “The law says the crime 
is killing a human being and it doesn’t 
say what color. Oh, yes, they're just 
Negroes, but gentlemen, this family was 
in its home and no matter how humble, 
a man has no right to be safe if not 
[safe] in his home .. .” 

Thomas Harris was brought in on a 
stretcher to point out the defendant. In 
a gasping voice, he told how Windol 
had been one of the three men who 
invaded his home. Windol had forced 
him back into the house at shotgun point 
and Turner had fired the shots which 


crippled the Negro. Verline Thurman, 
Harris’s stepdaughter, repeated the iden- 
tification. The defense cited Windol’s war 
record and contended that he had not 
been sufficiently identified. 

At 2:40 p.m., Thursday, the case went 
to the jury. One hour and 27 minutes 
later, jury foreman Neal Duncan was 
reading the verdict: “We the jury find 
the defendant guilty as charged in the 
indictment but disagree as to the pun- 
ishment and ask the mercy of the court.” 
Gravely, young Judge J. P. Coleman, 
reportedly eying the Mississippi gover- 
norship, asked Windol Whitt if he had 
anything to say. “I’m not guilty,” 
mumbled the defendant. 

“Life imprisonment,” said the judge. 
Windol, who had stood open mouthed as 
the verdict was read, licked his lips and 
bit down hard on his chewing gum. His 
wife sobbed. The crowd sat calmly. 


PEOPLE: 


Little Lora Lee Mixup 


“She is a precocious, emotional child 
who can get a lot of people into 
trouble,” Los Angeles Juvenile Judge A. 
A. Scott said sadly. “I can’t tell... 
when she’s telling the truth.” 

At the venerable age of 9, Lora Lee 
Michel, a $100-a-day movie actress, had 
gotten a lot of people into trouble al- 
ready. She started by telling a friend that 
her foster mother, Mrs. Lorraine Michel, 
was starving her to keep her small and 
slim so that she could continue to get 
screen roles. As a result, Mrs. Michel 
was arrested. 

Drawn by the publicity, Lora Lee’s 
real mother, Mrs. Lena Brunson, stepped 
in with a suit to regain her custody. 
There was a bitter court fight, which 
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Lora Lee sought out Sundstrum 
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ended in a shin-kicking, fist-swinging, 
hair-pulling brawl between the rival 
mothers. During the battle, Lora Lee 
kept screaming, “I want my real mother,” 
but when the court finally awarded her 
to Mrs. Michel she decided that it was 
her foster mother she actually wanted. 

That was five weeks ago. Last week 
Lora Lee made trouble again. Dressed 
only in her pajamas, she stole from her 
foster parent’s home and flagged a pass- 
ing taxi. She was hysterical and weeping. 
“I just had to get away,” she told Harry 
Frankus, the driver. “I’m all upset. I’m 
tired of all this fighting. I’ve lost 10 
pounds in the last month.” 

Frankus took her to a drive-in restau- 
rant, where he bought her a cheese 
sundwich and a piece of pie. Then he 
drove her to the home of the Rev. Elford 
Sundstrum, pastor of .the United Breth- 
ren Church, who turned her over to 
juvenile authorities. 

Actress Lora Lee was in rare form. “I 
never want to be in the movies again,” 
she sobbed. “It’s too strenuous and I’m 
tired all the time. In the last picture I 
worked I had to scream and yell and I 
got awfully tired.” 

At Juvenile Hall, she was ecstatic. “One 
thing I like here is the extra milk they 
give you every day,” she glowed. “I can 
hardly wait. I can have as much milk as 
I want.” 

Under questioning, however, Lora 
Lee broke down and admitted that her 
story of starvation was just that, a story. 
And she added that stories of beatings 
by Mrs. Michel, which she had also told, 
were false too. Judge Scott weighed her 
and discovered that she had actually 
gained 4 pounds in the past month in- 
stead of losing 10. 

Nevertheless Scott decided that it was 
in everybody’s best interests to take Lora 
Lee from the Michels and place her in 
a school or another foster home. Under 
no circumstances would she be permitted 
to appear in pictures. 

“Lora Lee is a problem child,” he de- 
clared. “She must now be allowed to live 
the life of normal children.” Later, he 
added, she might be permitted to return 
to the Michels. 

Mrs. Michel asserted: “Sometimes I 
can’t understand Lora Lee. She’s so intel- 
ligent but, at the same time, she’s only 
9 years old. I think perhaps she needs a 
good psychiatrist.” 


MIGRANTS: 


Grapes of Wrath—1950 


A stiff breeze whipped over the tent. 
Inside, Sam Blackman, his wife, and 
their six children huddled over a small 
stove. Sam hadn’t been able to find work 
since the first of the year when the cot- 
ton crop had been brought in—earlier 
than usual this year. It was too early for 
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Migrant workers lived off government handouts and waited for work 


the beet crop. Sam was looking for work, 
but without much success. 

“We'd sure like to be in a cabin,” 
said Mrs. Blackman, “but that costs $3 a 
week and we ain’t got the money.” One 
of the children coughed. “Been pretty 
chilly these nights,” she went on. “All of 
us got colds. We got some food, but not 
much. I guess we'll get by until crop 
work starts. You can’t lay by much with a 
big family like this. After our money was 
gone we got surplus foods they gave out 

. Dried milk, dried eggs, potatoes, 
apples, honey . . . It don’t give you much 
variety.” The wind rippled across the 
grey tentcloth. “I guess we'll get by un- 
til the beets are ready.” 

The Blackmans were one family in 
many thousands camping out in the “Bil- 
lion Dollar” San Joaquin Valley of Calif- 
ornia. There were others like them in 
Arizona. This was the “Grapes of Wrath” 
country to which migrant farm workers 
from the dustbowls of Arkansas and Okla- 
homa had drifted in the ‘30s. Once 
again, destitution and misery were camp- 
ing out in this fertile region. The prob- 
lem was an annual one, aggravated this 
year by the early cotton-picking season. 
Mechanization of the farms would con- 
tinue to aggravate the situation as more 
and more farm workers were replaced 
by machines. 

This time, however, there was a dif- 
ference. The Federal government was 
handing out surplus food to the destitute 
from its bulging warehouses. Some at- 
tempts at public-work projects were keep- 
ing a small percentage of the unem- 
ployed migrant workers busy—if only at 
raking leaves. And Federal camps, run 


by farmer cooperatives, were supplying 
some housing to those who could afford 
the nominal rates. Some workers had 
been California residents long enough to 
draw relief checks. Though life was grim, 
there was no starvation. 

But there was general agreement that 
some way was desperately needed to 
tide over these essential farm workers 
between crops. The situation would get 
worse not better. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Economy-Riddled Housing 


On the Ides of March Rep. R. Wal- 
ter Riehlman, a bespectacled, broad- 
domed New York Republican, took the 
House floor for a one-minute speech. 

“The country is suffering today from 
an epidemic of what is known as March 
15 fever,” he declared. “The symptoms 
are an uneasy stomach, constant per- 
spiring . . . and a loud ringing in the 
head. The ailment is usually brought on 
by paying a staggering income tax... .” 

Congress, too, was gripped by “March 
15 fever,” aggravated by the growing 
mountain of mail from constituents de- 
manding a cut in taxes and in Federal 
spending. As a result, economy was once 
again a hallowed word in Congressional 
cloakrooms. 

Must Measure: The timing for any 
spending legislation was definitely bad 
when the Administration’s middle-income 
housing legislation reached the Senate 
floor. At any other time, it would have 
passed. 

No measure up for action this session 
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McCarthy and Acheson 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Ew, if any, conflicts in Washington 
Fin recent time have contained so 
many anomalies as that in which Sen- 
ator McCarthy and the State Depart- 
ment are the front-line adversaries. 

Here is a Republican senator who 
made some charges which he did not 
expect to receive national publicity 
and for no purpose, appar- 
ently, beyond doing his bit 
to raise the morale of his 
party and help it collect 
campaign funds. He was 
surprised and many of his 
colleagues, whom he had 
not previously consulted, 
were dismayed when he 
was called upon to substan- 
tiate his accusations. Even 
at this writing, while giving 
him such assistance and moral sup- 
port as they can, they have unani- 
mously refrained from identifying 
themselves with his venture. 

Here is a Secretary of State who, 
whatever may be said about his war- 
time and early postwar views on our 
future relations with Russia, has been 
an author or leading proponent of 
every important measure taken by the 
United States to check Soviet-Com- 
munist aggression, beginning with the 
support of Iran in the United Nations 
in 1946 and stretching through aid to 
Greece and Turkey, the Marshall 
plan, the Atlantic Pact, and Military 
Assistance. 

He is at present engaged in mo- 
bilizing support, here and abroad, for 
an effective program for checking fur- 
ther Communist expansion in Asia. 
Indeed, he recently has been charged 
with being too stiff-necked in his op- 
position to Communism. Yet he has 
few personal champions in Congress, 
even among those who admire his 
brilliance and believe that his foreign 
policy is essentially sound. While 
many reasons have been given for 
this, the most important are his two 
statements on Alger Hiss—especially 
the second and more ambiguous one 
following Hiss’s conviction. 


ERE is a badly bruised State De- 
partment, which shuddered from 

one end to the other when the Secre- 
tary made his comments on the Hiss 
case, but is remarkably solid and well 
coordinated in support of his foreign 





policy. The important official in this 
department who probably above all 
others has won the confidence of 
members of both parties in Congress 
is the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration, John E. Peurifoy, who 
is neither a career diplomat nor a 
political appointee but a relatively 
. young administrator. In- 
deed, Peurifoy had been 
commended by _ various 
members for his thorough- 
ness in eliminating undesir- 
able or questionable per- 
sonnel from the department. 
He is familiar with the files. 
So it seemed incredible to 
Republicans and Democrats 
in Congress who had worked 
with him that he would 
directly challenge the Wisconsin sena- 
tor, on behalf of the department, if 
he did not feel sure of his ground. 
There is always the possibility, of 
course, that an investigation will elicit 
new evidence. It is possible also that 
on the basis of the cold record, the 
State Department, or other agencies 
to whom former State Department 
employes have moved, may be held, 
in the minds of some, to have erred 
in their judgment in individual cases. 
As the lines are now drawn, McCarthy 
probably does not need to justify his 
more serious charges in more than one 
or two cases in order to rescue him- 
self and give the Republican Party 
powerful ammunition. 


Nn the larger public interest, the most 
| important thing is that the matter 
be disposed of as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with thorough investigation. 
The great question is whether the na- 
tion will continue to support a firm 
and strong policy against Soviet-Com- 
munist expansion. This will be an- 
swered for the present by action of 
Congress on funds for the third year 
of the Marshall plan, the defense es- 
tablishment, military assistance for our 
allies, Point Four, and possibly on 
new undertakings in Asia. On this 
great question there is no doubt 
where, on the whole, Acheson and 
the State Department stand. There is 
doubt as to whether a majority of 
the Congress is as “hard” as they are 
in such effective opposition to Com- 
munist ambitions. 
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was closer to the Administration’s heart 
than the middle-income housing bill. La- 
bor unions put the bill on their legisla- 
tive “must” lists. It was argued that the 
Housing Act of 1949 had taken care of 
low-income families and qther Federal 
programs gave assistance to the upper 
third of the population. The new bill was 
designed to provide a two-bedroom home 
at $69 a month (including utilities) for 
those whose earnings ranged from $2,840 
to $4,425. 

Title IN: The controversial nub of 
the measure was Title III, creating a Na- 
tional Mortgage Corp. for housing coop- 
eratives. The corporation would be au- 
thorized to make loans to cooperatives 
and nonprofit associations to finance their 
projects. Uncle Sam’s contingent liabil- 
ity: From $1,000,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000,000. 

“Inflationary,” said the Federal Re- 
serve Board of this title. And senators 
pointed out that it was discriminatory 
class legislation. A cooperatively minded 
householder could borrow at about 3 
per cent with a lifetime to pay off, 
whereas other middle-income people 
must pay 4% per cent under FHA 
with 20 to 25 years for amortization. 
And the 1,750,000 veterans now getting 
public housing must pay 4 per cent. If 
Title III were passed it would be a 
cinch that veterans and others would 
demand a reduction of their interest 
rates. 

Even the liberal Republicans in the 
Senate, who had supported housing leg- 
islation in the past, opposed this bill. “A 
liberal can go just so far in being liberal.” 
said Charles W. Tobey of New Hamp- 
shire. “If we had a high-school scholar 
who proposed such a program, we would 
send him to [an] institution for the 
feeble-minded . . .” 

In Democratic ranks, a like feeling 
prevailed. Early in the debate, Sen. Wal- 
ter F. George of Georgia walked over 
to the desk of Republican Sen. John 
W. Bricker of Ohio. “Are you going to 
offer a motion to strike out Section III?” 
George asked in a stage whisper. “Yes, 
I am,” Bricker answered. “Thank God,” 
George said. 

Despite last-minute Administration 
pressure, this remained the view of many 
Democrats. Bricker amendment to 
strike the offending title carried 43 to 
38. Thirteen Democrats lined up with 
Bricker. On a voice vote, the amended 
bill, costing $2,500,000,000, was enacted. 
Stunned and in disorder, House Dem- 
ocrats who had counted on a Senate 
victory to strengthen their hand virtually 
conceded the defeat of Title III in the 
lower body. 

The only consolation came from Senate 
Majority Leader Scott Lucas. In the 
cloakroom he told his colleagues: “Well, 
we've got another good issue now for 
the elections.” 
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How to cement a friendship 


There’s no drink you can serve a friend that 
will be more highly appreciated than one 
made with Four Roses. Here’s why: 

1. Four Roses is a whiskey of the very finest 
flavor and quality. 


2. Its reputation is equalled only by the most 
expensive brands — brands costing consider: 
ably move than Four Roses. 


3. Four Roses not only outsells every other 


brand of whiskey at or above its price... but 
Four Roses also outsells most other whiskies 


at any price. 


Wouldn’t you rather drink 


FOUR ROSES 


Fine Blended Whiskey; 90.5 proof. 60% grain 
neutral spirits. Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York 











B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does 
not manufacture these belts. We supply raw 
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Another fast-selling product from Geon plastics 


ERE’S one from an alert manufacturer 
that will make other businessmen 
ask—What can Geon do for me? 

For this new line of men’s and women’s 
belts, made by a user of Geon plastics, 
should ring up an enviable sales record in 
department and specialty stores. These 
belts can't miss with all these advantages! 

They won't crack or chip, perspiration 
won't affect them. They can be cleaned 
by a wipe of a damp cloth and they will 
outwear most other belt materials. 

Color range is wide and the color 1s 


permanent—all the way through. Any 
grain is possible from alligator to a 
modern, ribbed effect. 

Best of all, they retail at a very attrac- 
tive price! 

Credit Geon polyvinyl materials for 
many of the advantages found in these 
belts —typical of the way Geon makes 
many products better, better values, too! 

Geon polyvinyl materials with their 
versatile qualities come in many forms, 
including resin, latex and compounded 
plastics. They have proved a source of 


money-making ideas to many business- 
men. If you have an idea, call us for 
technical help in turning it into a saleable 
product. We make the raw materials 
only — no finished products. Address 
Dept. B-4, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ont. 
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RUSSIA: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





The Hot Peace and the Cold War 


On March 12 a small man in a big 
coat walked into the No. 1 precinct in 
the Lenin election district of Moscow. 
He filled out his ballot and put it in the 
box as photographers snapped pictures. 
Generalissimo Stalin had voted. 

Or had he? 

The Moscow censor allowed corre- 
spondents to say that he had or to de- 
scribe the picture showing him with 
his ballot. But Newsweek's photographic 
department, in examining this picture, 
discovered an extraordinary and baffling 
fact. Stalin’s head in the news photo- 
graph had been taken from a picture 
several years older and simply pasted on 
the new shot (see accompanying cut). 
Nearly all Soviet pictures are badly re- 
touched, but there was no mistaking the 
difference in the grain and the lighting 
between the reproduction of Stalin’s 
head and the rest of the news shot. 

At the same time the March 12 issue 
of Pravda reached Newsweex’s office. It 
had been understood that the Generalis- 
simo would make an election eve speech 
on March 11 as he did in 1946, the night 
before the voting day. The first two 
pages of Pravda would normally be re- 
served for such an address by Stalin. 
However, the Generalissimo didn’t ap- 
pear at all and neither did any explana- 
tion of his failure to make the expected 
speech. And the first two pages of the 
March 12 Pravda were filled with pot- 
boiler material—such as attacks on the 
U.S.—obviously thrown in at the last 
minute. 

What had happened to Stalin? Out- 
side the charmed circle of the Politburo 
no one knew. Possibly no one ever would 
know. 

Duty Calls: Meanwhile the Russians 
continued to let slip coy and mysterious 
suggestions that Stalin would be willing 
to travel abroad for high-level peace 
talks (Newsweek, March 20). The Mos- 
cow censor allowed The New York Times 
correspondent, Harrison E. Salisbury, to 
cable that although Stalin “is under doc- 
tors’ injunctions not to make long sea or 
air trips . . . he has made it most plain 
repeatedly that when there arises any 
question between sparing himself physi- 
cally and carrving out his duty to his 
country, he has put duty ahead of per- 
sonal considerations.” The censor also 
permitted Reuters to cable that Stalin 
“might be willing to meet President 
Truman for ‘peace’ talks in Europe .. . 
[that] would not exclude British partic- 
ipation.” 

In many other ways the Russians 
pressed their peace offensive. If past 
experience was anv guide, sweetness 
and light would now be generated at an 
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increasingly accelerated rate. In the 
United States, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson began his counteroffensive (see 
page 17). 

But Russian olive branches always 
sheathe a sword, and this one was no ex- 
ception. As the inevitable accompani- 
ment of the hot peace, the cold war was 
waged with customary vigor in France, 
Italy, Germany, and the Far East. 


France Votes for U.S. Aid 


Marcel Cachin, at 80 the doddery 
dean of the French National Assembly, 
slumped into his usual seat on the Com- 
munist front bench one afternoon last 
week. The youthful, burly roughnecks 
who had replaced him there to provoke 
the unprecedentedly bitter battles of the 


previous week (NEwswEEk, March 20) 
were conspicuously absent. Cachin’s pres- 
ence signaled a new switch in Communist 
tactics. Aware that their unparliamentary 
violence was making a mockery of Mos- 
cow's peace offensive and backfiring in 
favor of Premier Georges Bidault’s gov- 
ernment, the Communists now turned to 
sober, almost docile debate. 

But the Reds’ party manners came too 
late to keep Bidault, at 3 a.m. on March 
16, from winning his biggest majority to 
date. By 416 to 181, the Assembly ap- 
proved the Franco-American accord 
whereby France gets $454,000,000 of the 
$1,000,000,000 worth of tanks, planes, 
anti-aircraft weapons, and other matériel 
which the United States is sending to 
its Atlantic Pact allies. 

The Communist daily, L’Humanité, 
however, exhorted the faithful to re- 
double their extraparliamentary violence 
with this headline: “DOCKERS, SAIL- 
ORS, AND RAILWAYMEN CARRY ON 
A PATRIOTIC BATTLE NOTHING 





St Le 


Kremlin Mystery: Why did the Russians paste this head from an old 
. oe y I 
photo (inset) on the latest picture supposedly showing Stalin voting? 
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CAN STOP.” The Red-bossed Conféd- 
ération Générale du Travail kept striking 
first one industry, then another; first one 
city, then another. But Premier Bidault 
was -confident that he could stop this 
“patriotic battle” from becoming revolu- 
tionary insurrection. As a starter, Marseille 
longshoremen were drafted when they 
struck and arrested when they still re- 
fused to work. 


Italy Combats Mass Riots 


The once bustling Breda shipyards at 
Porto Marghera, an ultramodern harbor, 
built by Mussolini just outside Venice, 
lay idle, undercut by Britain’s devaluation 
of the pound. There, the Communist-led 
Confederazione Generale Italiana del 


Lavoro last week called a riotous strike, 
blocked road traffic, tore up the main-line 
railway tracks, and shut down all Venice 
so tightly that even the gondolas halted. 
For the 24 hours of March 15, the CGIL 
strangled ten North Italian provinces 
with a general strike in sympathy with 
“the Marghera comrades.” Red riots also 
rocked Turin. The calm, cold Interior 
Minister Mario Scelba (nicknamed Fac- 
cia di Bronzo or bronze face) pledged 
“decisive” action to “safeguard demo- 
cratic order.” 

Premier Alcide De Gasperi meantime 
attacked the misery on which Commu- 
nism feeds. He proposed a ten-year pro- 
gram of public works for depressed areas 
and the immediate redistribution of huge 
estates to land-hungry peasants. 


Propaganda for Germans 


Shouting “Berlin must be ours” and 
singing Hanns Eisler’s Deutsches Lied 
(The German Song), dozens of East 
German boys and girls invaded the West- 
ern sectors of Berlin two nights last week. 
Armed with pastepots and placards, they 
bedecked war-torn walls with such slo- 
gans as “Not American mercenaries but 
activists in the improvement of our Fa- 
therland” and “Never American soldiers 
but fighters for peace.” Thus the Free 
German Youth, sponsored by the Socialist 
Unity (Communist front) Party, prac- 
ticed for its all-out “March on Berlin” 
scheduled for the Whitsuntide holidays 
at the end of May. 

Meanwhile, East German Foreign Min- 


Significance of the New Russian Peace Offensive. . . 


The Russians have cried peace so often 
and nearly always for such sinister rea- 
sons that Western diplomats now auto- 
matically look for the hidden traps—or 
worse —in Moscow's proposals. Four 
Newsweek bureaus here tell what four 
capitals think Stalin is up to this time: 


WASHINGTON: As viewed by officials 
here, the current Soviet peace offensive is 
coldly exploiting the popular fear and 
confusion provoked by the recent debates 
on hydrogen bombs and other mass- 
destruction weapons. Those who study 
Soviet trends closely suspect that the 
Russians, impressed with the vigor of the 
various peace-with-Russia suggestions, 
are acting on the premise that while at 
the time of Munich the governments of 
the democracies were ready for appease- 
ment but the peoples were not, the re- 
verse is true today. Moscow apparently 
believes that the peoples of the Western 
world may ultimately force their govern- 
ments into a “peace-at-any-price” atti- 
tude with Russia emerging as the chief 
beneficiary. 

The current Soviet drive is phonier 
than any similar attempt made in former 
years. This time the Russians are appar- 
ently unwilling to make even the slightest 
gesture which might be interpreted as 
evidence of a desire to improve their 
relations with the West. Here are some 
of the gestures the Soviets could offer as 
a token of their good faith: 
> Though it has never been officially an- 
nounced, Secretary Acheson recently re- 
quested Soviet good offices in securing 
the release of Robert Vogeler, the Ameri- 
can business executive, convicted by the 
Hungarians on trumped-up espionage 
charges. The request was ignored. 
> Last fall the Russians offered the State 
Department $200,000,000 in full settle- 
ment of their $11,000,000,000 Lend- 
Lease account. The State Department 
agreed to negotiate but submitted coun- 
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Berlin propaganda, American 

style: A doll for Gretchen 
terproposals. Nothing has been heard 
from the Russians since. 
> Following the reduction and promised 
abolition of the diplomatic exchange rates, 
Western diplomats protested and asked 
for reconsideration on the ground of 
hardships to their staffs in Moscow. The 
Soviets ignored them. 


LONDON: The slyest and most cynical 
Russian peace offensive yet recorded has 
the best-informed observers in London 
deeply worried. They don’t believe a word 
of it. They don’t think the Soviets have 
the faintest desire for a top-level meeting 
at this time. But they have ample reason 
to fear that assiduous Soviet leaks about 
Stalin’s willingness to go outside Russia 
for a peacefest are a cover for ruthless 
consolidation of Soviet strength. 

Aside from the usual overlay of tongue- 
in-cheek speeches from Soviet leaders, 


this particular peace offensive has been 
conducted on what might be called a 
diplomatic cocktail-party level. Sovict 
and satellite secretaries and attachés have 
found time to be almost painfully jovial 
with their opposite British and American 
numbers and on suitable occasions to 
make carefully indiscreet remarks about 
how nice it would be if our bosses could 
really get together once more. So far as 
this correspondent can learn, these con- 
tacts have not been pursued through 
upper-bracket official channels. Natural- 
ly, however, word has seeped upstairs 

The London diplomatic corps has been 
particularly bemused by the recent social 
expansiveness of one member of the 
Soviet Embassy. Nowadays Lt. Col. 
Victor M. Poudov turns up everywhere, 
gay as a grig and armed with an adequate 
supply of calling cards. Poudov is liste:| 
as an assistant military attaché of the 
London Embassy. Obviously he also has 
more interesting functicns. His Enelish 
is quite good and his manners not bad 

Poudov is not alone. In mid-February, 
for example, other Soviet diplo »:tic 
sources took care to tender an “unofficial 
welcome” to Winston Churchill's sug- 
gestion for a new meeting at the hig!est 
level. These people acted with far less 
than their customary reticence in seek- 
ing the opportunity to make their views 
known through extra-official chamnels. 
They said frankly that Stalin would (in 
their “private” opinion) “certainly” be 
ready to meet his “former Potsdam col- 
leagues to continue the work of the Pots- 
dam conference.” At that time either 
Prague or East Germany was suggested 
as convenient. 

In some quarters the preconditions tor 
the meeting were hinted as follows: (1) 
acceptance of Soviet proposals on atomic 
energy as the basis for negotiations; (2) 
recognition of Red China’s representative 
at the United Nations to enable talks in 
the Atomic Energy Commission to be re- 
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ister Georg Dertinger promised a “united” 
Germany linked with Russia for “great- 
ness, prosperity, and freedom.” Seeking 
to recapture the “unity” slogan from the 
Communists, the West German regime 
at Bonn, with United States High Com- 
missioner John J. McCloy’s blessing, 
was drafting a plan to hold free elec- 
tions simultaneously in East and West. 
For protection against Communist ex- 
pansionism, Chancellor Konrad Aden- 
auer’s government also declared its “in- 
terest in becoming a partner in the Wes- 
tern European security system.” This 
was its response to Winston Churchill's 
statement that “an effective defense of 
European frontiers cannot be achieved” 
without “the active aid of Western Ger- 
many” (see page 34). 


Demonstration for Asia 


The American aircraft carrier Boxer, 
whose sister ships ravaged Japanese ship- 
ping and airfields in Indo-China in war- 
time, last week launched 42 planes to 
range over Indo-China on a_ peaceful 
mission. Their task, aided by 21-gun 
salutes from the Boxer’s escorting destroy- 
ers, was to dramatize American friend- 
ship for Bao Dai, once a Japanese-spon- 
sored puppet-emperor and now the 
French-sponsored non-imperial chief of 
state for Viet Nam. Simultaneously Rob- 
ert Allen Griffin, heading an American 
economic mission to Southeast Asia, cau- 
tiously concluded: “I do not think condi- 
tions are hopeless at all. They could be- 
come very good.” 
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But Ho Chi Minh’s Red-stained revo- 
lutionists weren't letting conditions “be- 
come very good.” They proclaimed 
“a new strategy for 1950”—“the launch- 
ing of a general counteroffensive.” This 
Sunday 4,000 Saigon students and work- 
ers bearing Ho's gold-starred banners 
rioted against the United States fleet, 
ripped up American and French flags, 
and burned down the market place. 

The only Asiatic counteroffensive of 
last week, however, was launched by 
Chiang Kai-shek—officially proclaimed as 
finished by the State Department last 
December. His army made its first land- 
ing on the mainland since it was driven 
off last fall. It captured the isolated 
coastal town of Sungmen, 200 miles 
south of Shanghai. 


... and How and Why Moscow Hopes to Exploit It 


sumed; (3) the “essentials” of peace 
treaties for a united Germany and for 
Japan must be agreed upon; and (4) a 
basis for commercial collaboration be- 
tween the dollar, sterling, and ruble areas 
must be established. 

With surprising unanimity London 
sources stress that the West has every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by sitting 
down with the Russians today. In the 
words of one: “We would be leading 
from weakness. And there would always 
be the temptation to try to come up with 
some compromise, however phony, in 
order to justify the meeting to our own 
people. This would be the most dangerous 
delusion possible.” 


PARIS: The consensus here is that the 
Russians in coming weeks will artfully 
deploy all their propaganda weapons to 
force the Western Powers into negotia- 
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Berlin propaganda, Russian style: On the border of the American 
sector a riotous warning: “Imperialists, get out of Western Germany!” 


tions. But there is no evidence Moscow is 
prepared to make any significant conces- 
sions. It is likely the Soviets have been 
inspired by statements from Winston 
Churchill and United States senators. The 
advantages they would hope to gain are 
obvious: (1) lessen public vigilance in 
the West and so damage Atlantic pact 
plans; (2) try for some agreement on 
atomic energy that would slow down 
progress in the Western world; and (3) 
obtain some form of German agreement 
whereby all occupants withdraw and 
leave domination of the country to Red 
German military forces. 


BONN: Non-Communist Germans gen- 
erally reacted by saying: “We've heard all 
that before.” Most of them failed to see 
what Russia can offer that the West 
would not be naive to accept. 

But there is a point here on which the 


West German Communists and anti-Com- 
munists agree: The major Communist 
aims in Germany must remain the same 
as before—to get the Western occupation 
armies out, cancel the Ruhr statute which 
gives Western Powers a voice in the dis- 
position of Ruhr output, and use both 
overt Red organizations and numerous 
agents who have infiltrated non-Com- 
munist parties to agitate for German 
unity on terms which would amount to 
the absorption of West Germany into an 
East German police state. 

Moscow certainly knows that German 
mass opinion today is fluid, confused, and 
vulnerable. Sick with fear of involvement 
in a front-line third world war, many 
Germans might be inclined to think 
warmly of anyone—even Stalin — who 
makes an apparent gesture toward re- 
ducing the danger of a European con- 
flict. 

For instance, one unimpeachably dem- 
ocratic and pro-Western German spoke 
with cynical wistfulness of the hope 
for a Russo-American deal that would 
sacrifice Southeast Asia if necessary but 
take the heat off Germany. 

If some German leaders fear that as a 
result of these and other factors some of 
their countrymen might be seduced by 
Communist peace and unity talk, others 
are concerned lest the Western peoples 
waver before Soviet blandishments. The 
respected Hamburg weekly Die Zeit, for 
instance, carried an editorial entitled “A 
Second Munich?” Excerpt: 

“Does fear of an atom war drive the 
peace thirsty nations of the West possibly 
into a second, more gigantic Munich? .. . 
Discussions with the East should not be 
rejected lightly. But one thing is certain 
at any rate: Such negotiations can im- 
prove the world situation only if the 
West comes forward with a firm, per- 
suasive, common viewpoint and a stock of 
secure political positions. These supposi- 
tions do not exist today.” 
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When there’s even a hint that your product, 
design or production problem calls for a 
tubing, think of Bundyweld Tubing! 


However you use it—in a design, struc- 
tural or functional application—Bundyweld 
delivers all-round rugged, long-lived, 

) dependable performance through thick and 
thin, heat and cold, stress and strain. 


In short, no other tubing can match all 
Bundyweld’s advantages, for no other tubing 
is made like Bundyweld...as witness below. 


BUNOYWELOS GRANO WITH DESIGNERS OF BRAKES — 
‘7 FIGHTS OFF FATIGUE FROM VIGRATION ANO SHAKES. 





Every automobile produced today contains an average of 20 parts 
of Bundyweld. More, Bundyweld is in the hydraulic brake line 
systems of 95% of today’s cars! If strength and high resistance to 
vibration fatigue are the factors in your tubing needs, you need 
Bundyweld. 


(78 DUCTILE, ITS LIGHT, ANDO IT§ EASY TO BENO; 
YOUR SAVINGS IN COSTS ARE A FINE DIVIDEND. 


Easy-to-handle Bundyweld fabricates like a 
charm. It bends more readily and takes more 
bending. It gives you a competitive edge from 
lowered fabrication costs, whether you’re con- 
cerned with beer coils, tubular frames, radiant 
heating systems, or just a “gimmick” made 
from a tubing. 







WHY BUNDYWELD 
CAN’T BE BEAT 


SIZES UPTO 
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Bundyweld . . . double-walled and 
brazed through 360° of wall contact. 





rolled twice around into a tube of 
uniform thickness, then... 


First, a single strip of basic metal, 
coated with a bonding metal, is... 


passed through a furnace. Bonding 
metal fuses with basic metal, presto— 


















NO. LEAKS UNDER PRESSURE-FROM WITHIN OR WITHOUT » 
- mo OF BUNOYWELO QUALITY THERE /S NO DOUST. 
















Special note to users of beer coils, gas and refrigerant lines, 
compressor and connector lines and the like! Halogen vapor 
leak detector tests, accurate for 1/100 ounce leak per year, 
score Bundyweld ‘way at the top for leakproof performance. 
It’s rolled up tight and brazed through 360° of wall contact. 
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WE CHECK EVERY INCH WITH A TRUE EAGLE EVE~- 
YOU GET THE DIMENSIONS THAT YOU SPECIFY. 


Use of close-tolerance, cold-rolled strip assures amazingly 
consistent wall thickness, I.D., and O.D. in Bundyweld. 
Coating of finished tube, inside and out, is clean and 
bright. You get extra savings through a minimum of 
costly inspections. 


WE-LITERALLY LATERALLY ROLL /T UP DOUBLE, 
: } GAIN GREAT EXTRA STRENGTH THAT FREES YOU FROM TROUWELE. 


/ Yes, it’s double-walled from a single strip . . . extra-rugged 
and strong. Your key to a smarter, sturdier, better product 
—or to faster production, at less cost—may well lie in an 
application of Bundyweld somewhere along the line. 
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@,:° FREE! We've a new 20-page booklet giving all 
the facts and data on Bundyweld Tubing, plus 
a list of tested Bundyweld applications that will 
give you a real fill-in on what our tubing can do, 
For your copy, or for queries on a possible use 
of Bundyweld Tubing, just call or write... 
Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


| Bundyweld Tubing 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co.,!nc., 226 Binney St. @ Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 
Bank Bldg. @ Chicago 32, Ill: Lapham-Hickey Co.,3333 W. 47th Place @ Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 @ Philadelphia 3, Penn.: 
Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bidg. Sen Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. » Seattle 4, Wash: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal way 
Torente 5, On'ario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. a Bundyweld Nickel and Monel Tubing is sold by distributors of Nickel and Nickel alloys in principal cities. 


So eee 
If your tubing job needs a neat panacea, 
Check Bundyweld fast ... ‘tis a brilliant idea. 
, You can get it in nickel, or steel, or Monel, 
Add a plus to your product that really will sell. 











TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 


to 
PENNZOIL 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, why not 
find out? Switch to Pennzoil, 
the 100% Pennsylvania oil 
with staying power. 

Over 60,000 better dealers, 
coast to coast, recommend 
Pennzoil. It’s worth looking 
for, easy to find at the yellow 
oval sign. Just sound your 
Z—get the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Crade Oi! Assn., Permit No. 2 


AT BETTER DEALERS ... COAST TO COAST 
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GERMANY: 


Crossword Propaganda 


What is a four-letter word meaning a 
city on the Rhine which is the capital of 
the “Western German splitting govern- 
ment” supported by “the Wall Street 
capitalistic clique”? 

In Berlin, Kreuzwortratsel (crossword 
puzzle) fans knew the answer: B-O-N-N. 

This was one of the clues in a 
sixteen-page puzzle book conceived by 
Gerhard Eisler’s Eastern German prop- 
aganda bureau and sold by the thousands 
in Berlin at less than a penny each last 
week. The first twelve pages were harm- 
less enough, but the last four were 
loaded with such hints as: “Who rescued 
the Chinese workers from slave labor?” 
The three-letter word was Mao. The 
name of a poet from a country which 
“makes the tyrants of the world tremble” 
called for a seven-letter word: Pushkin. 


Reparations Blowup 


“Wir wollen leben! Stoppt die 
Demontage! (We want to live! Stop the 
dismantling! )” 

So read the slogans on the walls of the 
sprawling Hermann Goring steel works 
at Watenstedt-Salzgitter outside Bruns- 
wick. Some Germans had tried to stop 
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dismantling shifted to Hamburg, where 


« the British planned to blow up a wartime 


drydock known as Elbe 17. The British 
Land Commissioner, Dr. John Dunlop, 
rose from his sickbed to stand in the tun- 
nel under the Elbe River while 28 test 
explosions were set off overhead. Thus 
he hoped to calm the fears aroused by 
the highly respected Lord Mayor, Max 
Brauer, who predicted that demolishing 
the drydock would flood the tunnel 
which connects the city and the harbor 
area. But Dunlop’s gesture could not 
allay the bitterness summed up _ by 
Brauer: “Our people-are disgusted at 
new detonations and explosions ... All 
our efforts in the struggle to save the 
German soul will be destroyed.” 


BELGIUM: 


A House Divided 


As against the 49.5 and 46.1 per cent 
pluralities with which Harry S. Truman 
and Clement R. Attlee, respectively, won 
reelection, Léopold III’s 57.68 majority 
in Belgium’s March 12 advisory referen- 
dum on La Question Royale was sweep- 
ing indeed. But was it good enough for a 
modern monarch who supposedly sym- 
bolizes national unity? 

Léopold said Ja. Still exiled at his Lake 
Geneva villa last week, he thanked Bel- 
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German slogans couldn’t halt British industrial dismantling 


the dismantling by attempting to burn 
down British dismantling headquarters 
and by beating up demolition crews. But 
the British went doggedly ahead last 
week blowing up coke ovens, blast furn- 
aces, and chimneys. The 80,000 Ger- 
mans who depended upon the plant for 
their living watched the blasts with what 
Kurt Schumacher, the Social Democratic 
leader, called “cynical resignation.” 
With Salzgitter lost, the fight to stop 


gium for the “expression of confidence” 
by an “unquestionable majority’— even 
though his 71.09 per cent vote in Flem- 
ish-speaking Flanders was offset by only 
42.11 in French-speaking Wallonia and 
48.17 in bilingual Brussels. 
Anti-Léopoldists said Non. They gibed 
that Léopold could be King of Flanders 
but never King of the Belgians. Social- 
ist unions pulled a series of “warning 
strikes” as a demonstration of trouble t 
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THE SHOREHAM "150; exquisitely finished 
Tatuite] li -Rol@ulelilerelolb Alert tiatelelaleriae) ol- 
with big 16-inch picture tube, simpli- 
fied tuning, built-in filter and antenna. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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@ Please your customers and visitors . . . also 
your employees! That’s what the new 1950 
Reznor Gas Unit Heaters will do. Reznors are 
completely automatic . . . give clean, quiet heat 
to large or small areas. More of America’s 
businessmen have Reznor units than any other 
ps heater. Use yellow pages of your phone 

ok or write today. 


REZWOR MANUFACTURING CO. . 13 UNION ST. . MERCER, PA. 


REZNOR 


AUTOMATIC GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATER 
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~ come if Léopold returned. The Social- 


ist anti-Léopold ex-Premier, Paul-Henri 
Spaak, remarked: “It is possible for the 
King to return just as it is possible to 
cross Niagara Falls on a tightrope, but it 
is not a stable or comfortable position.” 

Premier Gaston Eyskens’s Cabinet 
didn’t say yes and didn’t say no. Hope- 
lessly split between pro-Léopold Social 
Christians (Catholics) and anti-Léopold 
Liberals, it fell on March 18. For the 
moment, Belgium was left without a 
government, without a King—and possibly 
without a future as a nation. 


BRITAIN: 


Churchill’s Round 


One Conservative M.P. broke his leg 
for a quorum call in the House of Com- 
mons last week. The third Tory attempt 
within a week to win a vote of cen- 
sure against the tiny Labor majority 
brought another Conservative to the 
House with a case of “virus-B influenza.” 
He refused to enter the voting lobby un- 
til it was empty, lest he infect other 
Tories. A Scottish Socialist named Adam 
McKinlay loyally voted for the govern- 
ment, then suffered a heart attack and 
died. His death cut the Socialist major- 
ity to five and made necessary a by- 
election for his seat—which he had won 
by only 613 votes. 

For the moment Prime Minister Clem- 
ent Attlee still controlled this tight, con- 
tentious, unpredictable House of Com- 
mons. But Round | in the parliamentary 
battle had gone to Winston Churchill on 
points. Following confidence votes on 
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Swedish Tin Lizzie: On a snowy Stockholm road Claes Allander 


steel nationalization and housing the 
Tory attack centered on government 
spending, particularly the $274,400,000 
appropriation needed for Health Minis- 
ter Aneurin Bevan’s health service. With 
the nine Liberal M.P.’s abstaining, the 
Socialists saved themselves by a vote -of 
308 to 289. 

Wanted: Manpower: Churchill con- 
tinued the battle with an attack on his 
favorite theme—British defense. He stung 
the Socialists with scornful references to 
the “disagreeable” record of the new Min- 
ister of Defense, Emanuel Shinwell, and 
he challenged: “I do not believe there 
are a couple of well-formed brigade 
troops [of 5,000 men each] which could 
be sent abroad at short notice.” 

Then Churchill became the first top- 
ranking statesman to call for the rearma- 
ment of Germany. “An effective defense 
of European frontiers cannot be achieved 
. . . without the active aid of Western 
Germany.” 

The alternative in case of war, he 
warned, would be “a general war which, 
after wrecking what is left of Eurdpean 
civilization, would no doubt end ulti- 
mately in the defeat of the Soviets, 
but which might begin by the Com- 
munist enslavement of . . . not only 
Western Germany.” 

Attlee hastily denounced Churchill for 
“irresponsible and injudicious” remarks, 
and the Foreign Office issued a special 
statement reiterating its devotion to Ger- 
man disarmament. But Churchill had 


taken the initiative—and he had almost 
every high-ranking British military figure 
on his side. 

Churchill also had the support of the 
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(left) takes a spin in the tiny automobile which he has designed to 
sell for about $386. Production of 50 a week is to start in June. 
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*1950 Packard Eight —135-uP, 6-passenger Club Sedan — $2224 — Delivered in Detroit; 
state and local taxes, if any, and white sidewalls ($21), extra. 


: There are 3 ways of looking at #2224" 


3-1 buys lasting economy! 
Packard operating and upkeep 
costs are amazingly low. And 
Packard’s enduringly distinc- 
tive style life is a perfect match 


> 
7 


LIe’s mighty competitive. 2-Divide it by three—you’ll 
Less than you’d pay for many __ notice that the down payment 


lighter-built eights—less, even, _is just an easy step above even for its long mechanical life. 
than they’re asking forsomeof the “lowest-priced” cars. And Conclusion: Now that you're 
today’s sixes! very likely, your present car 


so close to the price ofa Packard 
—why not own one! 


will more than cover it! 


Gas Economy Report— based on current 

reports from more than 1,000 owners of the 

new 135-HP Packard Eight, with overdrive.t 
22 and Ove! guegmemmeees 7% 
a 











18 22% 
17 —_——— 1" amid 
16 omy © 
15 BBB O* Optional at moderaieeztracost 
135-HP Gas Miser! Notice, in the chart Built first to LAST! Of all the Packards And prices include: Fore-and-aft direc- 
above: the most frequently-mentioned built, since 1899, over 50% are still in tion signals, automatic courtesy and 
figure is 19 highway miles per gallon service ... and the 1950 Packard is the trunk lights, electric clock, fender 
; —and 33% of the owners report more! best-built, most durable one of all. shields ... many other extras. 
‘ Don’t miss a demonstration of PACKARD ULTRAMATIC DRIVE—available now, at reduced extra cost, on all models! 


| The 1950 PAC KAR) seco tte nne tote cit 


who owns one 
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GOLF on a championship course—fish, 
ride, motor—swim in heated outdoor pool 
at Jasper Park Lodge in Jasper National 
Park. Meet interesting people, enjoy the 
attractive social life—rest and play the 
Canadian way! (Season opens June 15— 
from $12 including meals). 


TRAVEL TO JASPER in relaxed comfort 
aboard the famous “Continental Limited”. 
You'll enjoy Canadian National hospital- 
ity and service...and out- of-this-world 
beauty ...on Canada’s “Scenic Route”. 
Jasper stop-overs are included in many 
“Maple Leaf” Vacations. 


CHOOSE ANY of Canada’s top vacations: 
1. Across Canada. 2 Alaska Cruise. 
3. British Columbia (“Triangle Route’). 
4. Eastern Cities & Laus€ntians. 5. Gaspé & 
Saguenay. 6. Hudson Bay & Winnipeg. 
7. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies. 8. Lake 
of the Woods (Minaki). 9. Provinces 
by the Sea. 10. Ontario Highlands. Let 
Canadian National help plan your trip. 





*JASPER...ONE OF CANADA’S 10 TOP VACATIONS! 


Called by world travellers “the most 
beautiful anywhere”, Maligne Lake 
is just part of the year-round appeal 
of Jasper. Bring your camera—take 
“trophy” pictures of wild life in 


this mountain playground. You'll 
marvel, too, at the breathtaking 
spectacle of the Columbia Icefield. 
Remember, your U.S. vacation 
dollar goes further in Canada. 


(U.S. Citizens need no passport). 


CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 


the railway to Canadas 
: 10 top vacations 


Canadian National oftices in 

Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 

cinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, 

Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 

Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 

San Francisco, Seattle, St. Lovis, Wash- 

ington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill 
Street, Montreal. 
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conservative and influential Paris news- 
paper Le Monde. It praised him for fac- 
ing the reality that the West cannot save 
Germany by “half measures” and coupled 
his rearmament proposal with Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle’s endorsement of 
Franco-German union: “One is dazzled 
by the prospect . . . The whole atmos- 
phere of the world would be changed. 
It would be felt from the Atlantic to the 
Urals and far beyond.” The two wartime 
leaders, Le Monde commented, “have in 
common the virtue of recalling the neces- 
sity of finding a clear solution to the 
German problem.” 


And Without Ice 


A strange alliance of capitalist wine- 
growers and Communist enemies of “Coca 
colonization” pushed a proposed ban on 
Coca-Cola through the French National 
Assembly on Feb.-28 (NEwswEEK, March 
13). Last week the French ice-hockey 
team, in London for the world champion- 
ships, paused for refreshment at their 
teetotaling hotel. Three-quarters of its 
members, whatever their politics, or- 
dered Cokes—without ice. 


AFRICA: 


Storm Over Seretse 


Three Bamangwatos sat in the shade 
of a tree on the dusty council ground at 
Serowe, their mud-hut capital in Bechu- 
analand, one morning last week. They 
were the only ones of 18,000 tribesmen 
to come to a kgotla (tribal council) called 
by Sir Evelyn Baring, the British High 
Commissioner, who had journeyed 1,000 
miles from Cape Town to explain why 
the British Government banned their 
chief-designate, Seretse Khama, and his 
“white queen,” a former London typist 
namec Ruth Williams (NEWSWEEK, 
March 20). 

Thereupon Baring, resplendent in his 
white state uniform, with plumed, 
cocked hat and sword, ordered 24 sub- 
chieftains to meet him in half an hour at 
the hilltop Residency. “Only if we are 
handcuffed and dragged there,” said the 
twelve who could be found. District 
Commissioner Robert Sullivan called on 
Seretse’s cousin, Setohile Khamane, who 
was drinking tea with other headmen. 
“Please do come and listen to what the 
High Commissioner has to say,” he 
begged. Setohile sipped his tea. “No,” 
he said. As Baring returned in defeat to 
Cape Town, the Bamangwatos an- 
nounced that they would not pay their 
taxes of about $84,000 a year until 
Seretse returned. 

Birth Present: Baring had hoped 
to explain that the British intended only 
to end the family feuds among the Ba- 
mangwatos and to bring the 100,000 
other inhabitants of the reserve “into 
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THIS COULD HAPPEN 
TO YOUR RECORDS 


ee 


Above 350°F ...and that’s not very hot... your records 
can char or burn, without being touched by flame! 
You can’t afford to depend on an old safe. Don’t 
take a chance—heat from a flash fire may turn an 
old safe into a red-hot oven that will cremate 
your vital records instantly. 
And don’t be lulled into a false sense of safety 
just because your business is in a fireproof building. 


Some of the most disastrous fires occur in fireproof buildings! 


Remember, 43 out of 100 firms never reopen 
after their records are lost in a fire. 


There’s only one sure way to make certain your 
business records are protected against fire. Buy a 
Mosler ‘‘A’’ label safe that has passed the independent 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. exacting tests — 

4 hours of severe trial by fire, impact and 
explosion. That’s real protection and you'll be 
surprised how little it costs. 

Free booklet, ‘‘ What You Should Know About 
Safes’’, sent upon request. Write today to Dept. 53. 


ge Mosler Safe ¢. 


Main Office and Showroom : 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Dealers in principal cities 
Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 





Largest Builders of Safes 
and Vaults in the World 


Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 





AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
The Only Complete Line . .. Always the Correct Recommendation 


*Worthington makes more of the vital components—compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—for completely engineered systems or unit conditioners than any other manufacturer. 
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Keep your place of business busy... ¢ 
by making it a pleasant place to be... 
no matter how unpleasant the weather. 


Customers come in more often, buy ; 
more . . . workers keep up efficiency . . . ) 





when Worthington air conditioning 
provides new hot-weather comfort. 


This has been proved in large office 

buildings like General Petroleum 
Corporation’s, great stores like 
Saks Fifth Avenue’s, huge factories 


hundreds of corner drug stores, 
restaurants, beauty shops, small offices. 


Worthington users say Worthington equipment 
works best because it’s all made. . . not just 
assembled . . . by Worthington.* 


Worthington’s over-50-year experience in air 
conditioning and refrigeration is balanced by your 
local distributor’s engineering experience. 
(See Classified Telephone Book.) 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N. J. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





local native government a little more 
than now.” In London, the Labor govern- 
ment unofficially argued that Seretse’s 
return as chief would imperil 2,000,000 
natives by arousing racial tensions, par- 
ticularly in the Union of South Africa. 
But even Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
at a secret Labor Party meeting was un- 
able to quiet the growing protests from 
his own M.P.’s. 

Seretse went ahead with plans for a 
court fight on the ban and prepared to 
leave London this week for Bechuana- 
land where his wife was knitting pink 
baby clothes at Serowe. The embar- 
rassed Labor government had made one 
concession: Seretse’s exile would be re- 
laxed sufficiently to allow him to visit 
Serowe until the birth of his child in June. 


Drumhead Trial 


Because he beat his war drums, Nana 
Kobina Nketsia, paramount chief of Se- 
kondi in the British Gold Coast of Africa, 
was sent to jail for three years and fined 
$560 last week. War drums are a nui- 
sance, the judge at the Sekondi Assizes 
ruled. 


CURRENCIES: 


Down Paper, Down Gold 


Elected “Miss Berlin,” last week, 
Helga Sonja Schroeder, a 17-year-old 
singer, was rewarded with a kiss from a 
clown named Adrian Wettach and 1,000 
West German D-marks, worth $238. Had 
her prize been paid in Soviet-zone marks, 
it would have been worth only $23.80 by 
the week end. For the East mark, worth 
one-fourth the D-mark value on Jan. 1, 
nose-dived by March 18 to one-ninth 





International 


Miss Berlin got a kiss and real money 


Newsweek 
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officially and one-tenth on the black 
market. 

Eastern merchants shut up shop rather 
than accept East marks. Eastern 
peddlers illegally sold perishables at half 
price in Western Berlin in order to get 
D-marks. Although Red propagandists 
raved at a Western “criminal conspiracy,” 
the worst postwar German monetary pan- 
ic was caused by popular fears of a 
Kremlin-dictated. currency reform. 

The gold Napoléon, nicknamed Le 
Nap, simultaneously tumbled on _ the 
Paris Bourse to a ten-year low of 3,430 
paper francs. Paradoxically it was not 
fear but confidence that undermined the 
little coin. Long hoarded for safety from 
German invaders and French tax col- 
lectors, these jaunets (yellow boys) now 
flooded forth from disused chimney flues, 
barn eaves, and buried caskets. Onetime 
hoarders, with new-found faith in the 
French economy, were dumping their 
Napoléons on the market to obtain ready 
cash for expanding businesses and im- 
proving properties. 


CHINA: 


Hostages in Shanghai 


Half the 650 Americans in Shanghai 
wanted to get out. Some “old China 
hands,” some missionaries, and some 
Americans married to Chinese were will- 
ing to stay. But for the others anti-Amer- 
ican pressure became intolerable with 
the start of heavy Nationalist air raids. 

Last week escape seemed at hand for 
310 Americans and some 1,300 other 
Westerners. Two LST’s were to carry 
them down the Whangpoo to the mine- 
infested Yangtze. Off the Yangtze estuary 
they were to board the General Gordon, 
a converted troopship operated by the 
American President Lines. The National- 
ists blockading the coast agreed “not to 
interfere” and the Reds gave “tacit” ap- 
proval by granting exit permits. The 
Reds, however, refused to let the LST’s 
enter Shanghai, and this Tuesday a ship- 
ping line spokesman said the evacua- 
tion was “all off,” and that the General 
Gordon would sail for Yokohama instead. 

In addition, some 25 key American 
businessmen remained unwillingly in 
Shanghai. They represented such firms as 
the Chase National Bank, the National 
City Bank of New York, the Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co., Inc., the International Gen- 
eral Electric Co., the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., and the 
Shanghai Power Co. The Communists re- 
fused to grant them exit permits. Some 
were given to understand that they would 
be held until they were replaced by other 
Americans. 

The State Department talked diplo- 
matically of their “difficulties,” but the 
victims knew that they were hostages in 
the hands of the Reds. 
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For those who prefer a light- 
bodied whiskey, we recommend 
Park « Tilford RESERVE as the 


superlative example and the 


incomparable value. These are 
the attributes that have long 


made it an American favorite. 
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600-TON PRESS DOESN'T CHIP OR CRACK IT! That’s 
why DULUX Hi-bake Sign Enamel makes possible 
the mass production of long-lasting outdoor signs 
at low cost. This Du Pont enamel is so flexible 








that steel sheets can be finished with it, and then em- 
bossed for improved appearance and rigidity on 
presses like the one shown above. And it’s so dura- 
ble that signs finished with it last years longer. 


SIGN LANGUAGE 
EVERYONE CAN UNDERSTAND 


DULUX Sign Finishes—typical of the 12,000 Du Pont 


. finish formulas working for industry today 
' 





@ Whether you manufacture signs or furni- 
ture, bicycles or airplanes, magnet wire or 
washing machines, bring your finishing prob- 
lems to Du Pont. 

For over twenty-five years, Du Pont paint 
chemists and sales technicians have been 
helping manufacturers in every type of in- 
dustry... 


with finishes that reduce produc- 


tion costs . . . with finishes that make prod- 


DEPEND ON DU PONT 


INDUSTRIAL PAINTS + LACQUERS + 
FURNITURE * HOME APPLIANCES + MARINE EQUIPMENT 
FARM EQUIPMENT + MAGNET WIRE + VEGETABLE CANS 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY AND STEEL FABRICATING INDUSTRY 


ENAMELS «+ 


VARNISHES * THINNERS AND STAINS * 
* RAILROAD EQUIPMENT + 


ucts look better, sell better, last longer. 
Today, there are over 12,000 Du Pont finish 
formulas available to serve you and your 
product ... and there are new ones on the 
way! 

For further information, see the Du Pont 
Finishes sales technician in your area, or write 
FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Finishes Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 


FOR BETTER FINISHES 


FOR AIRPLANES + AUTOMOBILES 
REFRIGERATORS + SIGNS + TRACTORS 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT «* AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE FINISHES FOR 
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BEATS THE HEAT TO CUT EVAPORATION LOSSES! 
That’s why DULUX Tank White is so popular 
with the petroleum industry. Because of its 
superior heat-reflecting ability, DULUX Tank 
White reduces interior temperatures of petro- 
leum storage tanks during warm weather... 
and thus prevents high evaporation losses. 


MATCHES MIAMI BLUE IN PITTSBURGH... 
Peoria . . . or San Francisco. It’s the Spectro- 
photometer . . . standard equipment for the 
Du Pont paint chemist to safeguard the in- 
tegrity of Du Pont color standards. It classi- 
fies each color by accurately measuring its light 
reflection with the aid of a photo-electric cell. 


BEAUTY FOR BICYCLES BRINGS SALES GALORE! 
It’s easy to see why Du Pont DULUX ap- 
peals to bicycle manufacturers. It gives their 
product the eye-catching sparkle and color that 
every boy or girl wants. Moreover, it provides 
long-lasting protection against weathering and 
hard knocks ... resists chipping and cracking. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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HE seven points which Secretary 

Acheson set up in his speech last 
week as the basis for peace with the 
Soviet Union make eminent sense. 
That is, they make eminent sense 
from an American point of view. We 
feel sincerely that the structure of the 
postwar world will remain shaky until 
peace treaties are made 
with Germany, Austria, and 
Japan. So long as Soviet 
armies remain in Eastern 
Europe the nations there are 
nothing but armed camps, 
incapable of any life except 
that of the armed camps. 
And Russian cooperation 
within the United Nations 
and agreement for control of 
atomic energy are necessi- 
ties if we are ever going to make any 
progress to a livable future. 

Each of those is a point which re- 
quires diplomatic negotiation and ac- 
tion. The Secretary’s remaining sug- 
gestions came nearer to the twilight 
zone of psychological warfare, where 
truth is hard to capture. But in our 
minds they also stand as symbols of 
hostility: We do resent Russian efforts 
to foment revolutions in other nations; 
our patience is daily more strained by 
uncivilized treatment of our diplo- 
mats and other citizens, and we are 
getting very tired of the Kremlin’s 
perpetual misrepresentation of us as 
warmongers. 

I do not think, nevertheless, that 
enumeration of the issues is going to 
make much impression on Stalin. The 
Russians are operating from a clear- 
cut and definitely drawn premise of 
their own, and such individual points 
of difference as Mr. Acheson listed 
are not going to be settled until the 
premise is changed. 


T is not too facetious to say that the 
I normal way for a democracy to 
make foreign policy is to find. itself 
involved in a situation and then dream 
up a policy to explain how it got there. 
That is our history; it is British history, 
French history, and probably is in- 
herent in democracy. Its great advan- 
tage is flexibility, in comparison with 
the rigidity of the dictatorial tech- 
nique. And the dictatorial process has 
never been more highly perfected 
than by the Kremlin. The Politburo’s 


The Day We Have Peace With Russia 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 





procedure is to make a Marxist-dis- 
torted analysis of a situation, base a 
policy on the analysis, and then stick 
to it until and unless weight of time 
and circumstances proves the original 
analysis was wrong. 

Back in 1944 and 1945, when every- 
one could see that Germany and Japan 
were going to be beaten, 
the Russians had to decide 
whether they would profit 
most by cooperation with us 
or hostility to us. We were 
frantically preparing to dis- 
band our armies; to the 
Kremlin mind that could 
only mean we were going to 
turn isolationist again. Their 
economists said—or were 
purged if they didn’t say— 
that we could not possibly change 
from war to peace economy without 
a fearful depression. And Marx and 
Lenin had taught them to believe that 
the capitalist world would sooner or 
later be devoured by a titanic struggle 
for markets between ourselves and the 
British. 


e are fooling ourselves dangerous- 

ly, if we think the Russians yet be- 
lieve they were wrong. Obviously they 
still think the Marshall plan can be 
made to fail, with consequent confu- 
sion and discouragement for us. Day 
after day their propaganda harps on 
our economic depression which, al- 
though you and I may not know it, ac- 
tually already is upon us according to 
the Kremlin’s figures. And the division 
between the British and ourselves over 
policy toward Red China is evidence 
enough for the Russians that they were 
right on this point too. 

It seems to me very important for 
us to recognize that the Russians 
still are operating from their original 
analysis. So long as they do operate 
from it—so long as they think they are 
going to profit more by hostility than 
by friendship—there is no reason why 
any of Mr. Acheson’s points should 
interest them. The day those points of 
disagreement can be settled will be 
the day when circumstances and time 
have shown Stalin and the Politburo 
that their estimate was mistaken and 
that our strength and our determina- 
tion are greater than they believed 


them to be. 
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This seal identifies 
America’s leading 
home appliance finish 


Du Pont DULUX Enamel assures you years 
of easy-to-clean beauty ... outstanding re- 
sistance to wear, grease, moisture and hard 
knocks. Look for DULUX on refrigerators, 
washing machines, hot water heaters, and 
other home appliances. 





~ 
... and this tag identifies 


quality-finished furniture 


Du Pont DUCO and DULUX Furniture 
Finishes are famous for durability and 
beauty. Highly resistant to mars, scratches, 
discoloration or alcohol spillage, they need 
little care to maintain a rich, lasting sheen. 


the better the finish 
the better the buy! 
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Unweleome: WiLL1AM O'Dwyer, the 
Mayor of New York and a County Ma; 
man, bristled at the action of Sir Basm 
Brooks, Prime Minister of Ulster, who 
forbade a St. Patrick’s Day parade in 
Northern Ireland. “He’s coming here in 
a month and he'll be one official who will 
not be welcomed at City Hall,” O’Dwyer 
said. “And if he is, it'll be because I'm 
dead.” 


Next Question: At a press conference 
Daviw LiLienTHAL, former chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, told a 
reporter he could not discuss certain 
atomic issues even as a private citizen, 
because the Russians are trying hard ‘to 
find “soft spots,” particularly where 
American public opinion is divided, to 
propagandize. “I won't help them in that 
and I’m sure you wouldn’t want to,” he 
explained. Other newsmen at the con- 
ference laughed. The questioner was 
Ros Hari, The Daily Worker corre- 
spondent. 


The Read Back: After a week of legal 
shilly-shallying, VALENTIN GuBITCHEv, 
the United Nations engineer convicted 
of conspiracy to commit espionage with 
Judith Coplon, elected to return to Rus- 
sia rather than serve a fifteen-year prison 
sentence. On Monday Federal Judge 
Sylvester Ryan suspended sentence, and 
Gubitchev boarded the Polish liner Ba- 
tory, bound for Russia and the great un- 
known—a spy who had bungled his job. 


There's Life ... Mrs. MILLIE PRINCE, 
a 60-year-old grandmother of Monterey 
Park, Calif., who recently fell out of an 
avocado tree while playing cops and 
robbers with her grandson, last week fell 
and broke her arm roller-skating in front 
of her house. “I’m not so young as I used 
to be,” she said regretfully, “but I used to 
cut capers on the rink in San Francisco 
. . » My husband doesn’t think I should 
be so frisky, and he was a little put out 
by the roller-skating accident.” 
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Who Are They Now? Baby pictures of famous 
people are sometimes revealing—Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson, at 4 (far right) already hada de- 
termined expression. But Princess Elizabeth at 2, 





IN PASSING 


Faye’s “King” was out with Ava 


Ne Voice: Last year at the annual New 
York Bock Beer Festival to benefit the 
Red Cross, Ray Botcer broke his nose 
clowning with Sucar Ray Rosinson. 
This year plans went smoothly until 
“King” FRANK SINATRA did not arrive 
on schedule to pose for pictures with 
“Queen” Faye Emerson, the day before 
the big event. Miss Emerson was finally 
photographed alone. Next evening, out on 
the town with Ava Garpner, Sinatra 
failed to show up at the festival. ABE 
Burrows, the comedian, good-naturedly 
took his place and was crowned with 
Miss Emerson. The switch didn’t bother 
20,000 spectators who danced, rode a 
Ferris wheel and a merry-go-round, and 
contributed $50,000 to the Red Cross. 


Maverick: Francis CLEVELAND, son of 
the late Democratic President Grover 
Cleveland, was elected a town selectman 
of Tamworth, N. H.—on the GOP ticket. 
A poultryman and summer-theater oper- 
ator, Cleveland said he changed politics 
when President Truman took office. 





Misunderstanding: In the face of 
“several hundred” protests, The National 
Broadcasting Co. called off the scheduled 
appearance of Paut RosBEsON on Mrs. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT’s Sunday television 
program. Robeson had been slated to 
represent the Progressive Party on the 
forum “The American Negro’s Position 
in Politics Today” with Rep. ApaM Cuay- 
TON Powe, Democrat, of New York, 
and Perry Howarp, GOP committeeman 
from Mississippi. In Louisville Mrs. 
Roosevelt said she felt many people 
“misunderstood” the nature of her pro- 
gram, which was produced “with the 
idea the subjects should be controversial.” 


The Humble Life: He put his wife on 
his office payroll, Sen. GLEN Tay.or told 
his Idaho constituents, because it is “a 
little difficult to make ends meet” on a 
senator's salary. Most other senators, Tay- 
lor explained, supplement their $12,500 
salary and $2,500 expense account ‘by 
keeping up a law partnership or business 
connection. Washington rents were high; 
he paid out $400 a month for radio 
broadcasts and entertained visiting Idaho 
firemen. “I am not complaining,” Taylor 
said, but he doubts that any other Sen- 
ate family lives as “humbly” as the Tay- 
lors, on the wrong side of, the tracks in 
Washington. 


Who’s Loony Now? Lewis WOLFE, 
the 42-year-old wife slayer who insisted 
he would rather die in the electric chair 
than be adjudged insane (NEwswWEEKk, 
March 20), will get his way. New York 
Judge Louis GotpsTErn last week ruled 
he was just as sane as the Matteawan 
psychiatrists who had said he was crazy. 
Two other psychiatrists agreed with 
Wolfe that the Matteawan doctors didn’t 
know what they were talking about. 
Wolfe had a Messianic complex which 
was strictly screwball, the judge de- 
clared, but Father Divine had one, too, 
and so did many others. Like them, Wolfe 
was normal in every other way. 


European Photos 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee at 2, and President 
Harry Truman at 4 (left to right) might have been 
any well-behaved children, scrubbed and dressed 
in their Sunday best to pose for the camera. 


Newsweek 
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Reprimand: Navy Capt. Joun Crom- 
MELIN, whose criticism of the Defense 
Department precipitated last fall's Con- 
gressional hearings, will be furloughed 
at half pay on April 1. When told the 
news in San Francisco, Crommelin re- 
torted: “I’m not going to throw in the 
sponge. If I back down . . . you will 
know I’ve been given the Cardinal Minds- 
zenty treatment... A lot of people back 
there [in Washington] ought to swap 
pants with Gorgeous Gussie.” 


Unhappy Homecoming: [NGRID BERG- 
MAN filed suit in Los Angeles Superior 
Court against her former husband Dr. 
Peter Linpstrom, demanding an ac- 
counting of their community property 















Everywhere when good friends meet for relaxation, for coffee 
and cognac . . . it's the Hennessy Hour. Those who know 
true cognac serve 3-Star Hennessy . . . honored the world 
over for its clean taste, full bouquet and lingering warmth. 





yx QUALITY. Unmatched as an after-dinner 
liqueur . . . its flavor expands and lingers 


delightfully on the palate. 


ae ee BOUQUET. Connoisseurs inhale Hennessy 
Pia: Center of a custody fight? w R ; 





for its heartwarming aroma...the fragrance 


and custody of their daughter Pia, 12. | of the vineyard. 

Her attorney said Miss Bergman would | yi CLEAN TASTE. Enjoy Hennessy as the 
return to Hollywood to fight for Pia, 
“the foremost thing in her life.” Lind- 
strom’s attorney countered that Miss 
Bergman was not “a fit and proper per- 
son” to have custody 

>In Washington, Sen. Epwin JOHNSON of | 


British do—with soda. Its clean taste imparts 
the essence of the grape itself! 
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Colorado branded Miss Bergman “the | 
common mistress” of “a swine inspired by 

the devil” and coupled her with Rrra BY LAW~—genuine Cognac es =. 
Haywortu as “Hollywood’s two current pcm ae hs "Giana ures es eEctes 
apostles of degradation.” He proposed district of France. No other 

bringing films under Federal control so | Gmaty fs Cognac 


that movies starring persons guilty of | 


“moral turpitude” could be banned. 7 * * 


The Highwayman: A disgruntled Dem- t U if 

ocratic taxpayer at Liberty, N. Y., quietly « « 

put up a series of signboards on weather- N N [ [ 

scarred Route 17: “Slow—Gov. Dewey’s 

Washboard Trail”; “Slow—Broken Prom- l, PB 

ises Ahead”; “Road Plowed for Spring She Wyld a VG OVA Cognac 


Planting.” Shortly afterward, eleven crews 
started patching the 48-mile stretch of Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C9, Est. 1765 


Route 17 in Sullivan County. Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N. Y. . Importers since 1794 
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CARIBBEAN: 


The Three Recalcitrants 


Last January the Organization of 
American States set up a five-man com- 
mittee to look into charges and counter- 
charges of revolutionary plotting that 
had kept the Caribbean area embroiled 
for months. On March 19 the committee's 
report was released. It put the finger on 
three countries: 

The Dominican Republic, accused by 
Haiti of encouraging renegade Haitians 
to plot against their own government. 
“Certain Dominican officials,” the report 
said, “not only tolerated the activities of 
Astrel Roland [a former Haitian officer], 
but aided him in the November- 
December [1949] conspiracy” to over- 
throw President Dumarsais Estimé. 

Cuba, accused by the Dominican Re- 
public of encouraging plots against it. 
The committee found that the Cuban 
Government was aware of, and some of 
its officials aided, an expeditionary force 
that set out in 1947 from Cayo Confites, 
Cuba, toinvade the Dominican Republic. 
It was broken up by the Cuban navy. 

Guatemala, accused by President Ra- 
fael Trujillo of helping an abortive at- 
tempt to invade the Dominican Republic 
by air last June. “It is clear,” the commit- 
tee said, “that Guatemalan authorities 
facilitated and permitted continuous and 
illegal activities as regards traffic in arms 
and passage of planes. It is likewise a 
fact that the revolutionary leaders 
and many identified with the 
illicit activities enjoved privileges and 
facilities that were helpful in the prepa- 
rations for the Luperén attack.” 

To clear up the mess, the committee 
recommended that the Dominican, 
Cuban, and Guatemalan governments 
stop encouraging plots and halt propa- 
ganda against each other. They sug- 
gested that a watch-dog committee be 
appointed to report to the Council of the 
OAS on how effectively this is done. The 
council will meet April 3 to discuss the 
report and recommendations. 


others 


CANADA: 
Price of Pensions 


The government in Ottawa this vear 
will pay old-age pensions to 293,000 Can- 
adians. They are fewer than half of the 
Canadian men and women who are more 
than 70 years old. A means test bars the 
others. Last week Parliament was battling 
over the advisability of doing away with 
the means test and providing pensions 
for all the aged. 

Politically, the government was on the 
defensive. All parties have used more 
and better social security as vote bait. 
But it is the Liberals,. in control of the 
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government, who have to do something 
about it. Prodded by the Opposition, they 
are edging cautiously forward. The rea- 
son for caution is the cost of universal 
old-age pensions. 

Of boom-year federal expenditures of 
more than $2,000,000,000, about one 
dollar in every three now goes to social 
security of one kind or another. Ottawa 
is spending $94,000,000 this year on old- 
age pensions alone. (The provinces add 
another $35,000,000.) The basic pay- 
ment is $40 a month, of which the federal 
government pays $30. Without the 
means test, $40 would cost $323,760,000 
in fiscal 1951, Health Minister Paul Mar- 
tin reported. 

Even this isn’t the whole story. Can- 
adians are living longer. The number 
above 70 increases by about 25,000 a 
year, is expected to be 869,300 by 1961, 


* 


Murder and Manslaughter 


Last Sept. 9 a Canadian Pacific Airlines 
DC-3, en route from Quebec City to Baie 
Comeau, blew up in mid-air and crashed, 
killing all 23 persons aboard. A coroner's 
jury found that an explosion in the bag- 
gage compartment caused the crash. Fur- 
ther investigation led to the arrest for 
murder of J. Albert Guay, a dapper 
32-year-old jewelry salesman. 

Guay went on trial for his life in a Que- 
bec court Feb. 23. The Crown charged 
he had deliberately engineered the crash 
to get rid of his pretty 28-year-old wife, 
Rita, a passenger on the plane. He in- 
duced a friend, Mrs. Marie Pitre, to put 
the bomb unwittingly on the plane. 
(Afterward he tried to inveigle her into 
committing suicide and _ confessing.) 
Then he meant to marry a 19-year-old 





A tourist snapped the loading of the disguised bomb (arrow) 


and 1,041,100 by 1971. The present 
pension, without means test, by 1961 
would be $417,264,000. By 1971 it 
would be $500,208,000. If the age limit 
were lowered, and the pension increased, 
as some demand, this figure would soar. 
A $50 pension at 65 would mean a 
national bill of just under $1,000,000,000 
in twenty years, Martin estimated. 
These figures sobered the Opposition. 
But Conservatives and socialists contin- 
ued to hammer away at the allegedly 
broken social-security promises of the 
government. George Drew, Conservative 
leader, assailed as a “stall” a government 
proposal that a special parliamentary com- 
mittee be set up to study old-age pen- 
sions. The government obviously in- 
tended the committee as an instrument 
of education. It would help’ impress on 
Canadian voters the high cost of pensions 


for all. And it might reveal just how 


much money the ordinary man is pre- 
pared to pay for old-age security. 


waitress, Marie-Ange Robitaille, with 
whom he had lived off and on for more 
than a year. 

The case went to the French-speaking 

jury on March 14. Seventeen minutes 
later, a Canadian record, the jurors re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. Guay was 
sentenced to hang June 23. 
Two days later, in Sydney, N.S., an- 
other sensational criminal case ended. 
Dan Jack MacLean, Mayor of Sydney, 
was convicted of manslaughter in the 
death of his crippled friend and fellow 
city official, Joseph MacKinnon, on Dec. 
18. MacLean was accused of running 
over MacKinnon twice with his automo- 
bile in a dark alley after a five-hour 
drinking party. Teen-age witnesses told 
of hearing the victim scream: “Don't, 
Jack!” as the car went over him. Mac- 
Lean said his mind had gone completely 
blank. A murder charge was reduced to 
manslaughter when the judge ruled there 
was no evidence of murderous intent. 
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Almost everyone in America is interested in motor 
cars—and that’s why almost everyone in America 
should be interested in seeing the new Cadillacs. 
For here, in these gorgeously beautiful creations, 
are embodied all the good and wonderful things a 
motor car can currently provide. To see them, is to 


be a sharper judge of every phase of motor car 


Jewels by Harry Winston 


value. In beauty, in comfort, in safety and in 
performance—they are the new yardstick by which 
to measure all other cars. They are now on display 
at your dealer’s. Why not go see them today? We 
are sure your visit would prove interesting—and 
you'll be entirely welcome, regardless of the price 


class from which you expect your next car to come. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION x GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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How many kinds 
of hose to build a 
skyscraper ? 





HOSE—a flexible pipe, as of leather or India rubber, for 
conveying fluids. (Webster’s New International Dictionary) 


If the people who compile dictionaries would watch a modern sky- 
scraper going up, their definition would be different. It takes only a 
few minutes’ observation as a “sidewalk superintendent” to discover 
that many varieties of hose are required in construction work alone. 
In fact, from foundation rock work to final capstone, no less than 
15 different kinds of hose may be used! 


These “flexible pipes” are made with both natural and synthetic 
rubber; sinewed with cotton, rayon, even with fibers of glass. Often, 
they’re armored with steel wire, or heat-resistant asbestos. But that’s 
only part of the lesson a construction job carries for lexicographers. 


Conveying fluids is one important use for hose on construction 
projects—and in many other industrial applications as well. But hose 
opucts “oe é carries other materials also—concrete, steam, air, powdered coal, 

ashes, gases, And for each industrial use of hose, only one construc- 
tion is right. Only one hose has the ideal combination of natural or 
synthetic tube, reinforcement materials and covering to give the 
longest, lowest-cost service on the job, And that’s where the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man—comes in. 


{DUSTRY 


. Air Hose : 
| peel Hose a ss The kind of work, wear and abuse, and the way workers handle the 
: if hose are some of the many considerations entering into hose speci- 
fication. Each separate job needs handling as an individual problem. 
Hose \ q an ae So it pays to consult the G.T.M. when you’re handling a hose-buying 

: rn a problem. From his own personal knowledge of the 800 and more 
types of hose made by Goodyear, he can help you select the hose 
that meets the conditions of your job—and assure you of the lowest- 
cost-in-the-long-run service when you buy. You can get his help by 
A phoning your nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products Dis- 

tributor, or by writing Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Best ride? Yes! Free-flowing, low-built design 
quickly tells you that the New Hudson has the 
lowest center of gravity in any American auto- 
mobile—and this right along with full road 
clearance! As a result, you know instinctively 
that this thrilling motor car hugs the road more 
tenaciously than any other automobile, and is 
therefore America’s best-riding and safest car! 





Safest? Absolutely! Hudson’s low center of 
gravity makes it a steady, sure-handling car. 
And for even greater safety, Hudson’s Monobilt 
body-and-frame*, an all-welded, all-steel single 
unit of construction, rides you down within a 
base frame (shown in red above) with box-section 
steel girders completely encircling and protect- 
ing the passenger compartment—even outside 
the rear wheels! *Trade-mark and patents pending. 


Available with New Super-matic Drive}— Only Cars with “Step-Down” Design 


Most Room! Best Ride! Safest! 
w Step-Down Ride” 


Available only in Hudson because 
Hudson is built differently 


M°" ROOM in any car at any price, and 
with all this you get, in Hudson, 
America’s best-riding, safest car! 


Your very first glance inside the New Hud- 
son shows you that the seats are positioned 
not only ahead of the rear axle, but entirely 
ahead oi the rear wheels. 


This permits full use of body width, and 
as a result, the sensational New Hudson 
of normal exterior width brings you seat 
cushions that are up to 12 inches wider 
than those in cars of greater outside 
dimensions! Even the door controls and 
arm rests in Hudson are set in recessed 
door panels so that they do not interfere 





with passenger room. 


You'll see, too, that Hudson’s exclusive 
“step-down” design, with its recessed floor, 
brings vital space into the passenger com- 
partment, instead of wasting it under the 
floor and between frame members as is the 
case in all other cars! 


This provides, in Hudson, more head room 
than in any mass-produced car built today. 


But Hudson’s fabulous room is only part 
of the story. We invite you to read, to the 
left, why “The New Step-Down Ride” is 
America’s best and safest ride—then see 
your Hudson dealer—soon! Hudson Motor 
Car Company, Detroit 14. 


NOW... 


Lower-Priced Famous Custom 
Pacemaker Super Commodore 


MOST ROOM!...BEST RIDE!... SAFEST! 


ONLY HUDSON, THE CAR WITH “THE NEW STEP-DOWN RIDE”, BRINGS YOU THESE ADDITIONAL FEATURES 

. Your choice, six- or eight-cylinder High-Compression engine with Chrome-alloy motor blocks which minimize wear 
and reduce upkeep costs * Triple-Safe Brakes—finest hydraulic system with reserve mechanical system on same pedal, 
plus finger-tip-release parking brake + Fluid-Cushioned Clutch + Wide-arc vision with Curved Full-View windshield and 
rear window * Weather-Controlt —Hudson’'s heater-conditioned-air system * Super-Cushion tires » Center-Point Steering 
and more than 20 other features that help make “step-down” designed Hudsons leaders in resale value, as is 


shown by Official Used Car Guide Books! TtOptional at extra cost. 
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‘Truth’ Anesthetic 


During the second world war, mentally 
disturbed soldiers, fresh from the battle- 
field, were treated with a_ technique 
known as “narcoanalysis.” Injections of a 
sedative drug, usually pentothal or so- 
dium amytal, released their inhibitions, 
making it possible for them to talk freely 
about painful incidents which might be 
the cause of their ailments. The psychia- 
trist then was often able to relieve the 
patient of his anxieties. 

In peacetime, the “truth drugs” are 
used in cases of amnesia, and also in de- 
tecting willful deception by criminals. 
But none of the drugs used in this tech- 
nique has been entirely satisfactory. 
Some patients fear the injection needles 
used for the sedativés. Others become 
extremely excitable or nauseated from 
nitrous oxide and ether when these gases 
are used. Last week in the American 
Journal of Psychiatry, the “almost per- 
fect” truth serum was described by Dr. 
Douglas M. Kelley, psychiatrist of the 
Nuremberg war-crimes trials and now 
professor of criminology at the University 
of California. 

It is Somnoform, an inhalant anesthetic 
used for some 35 years by dentists with- 
out a fatality. It is administered through 
a face mask attached to a collapsible 
rubber bag. The drug comes in an am- 
pule which is broken when put into the 
bag. Gentle pressure on the bag forces 
the gas into the mask. 

Dr. Kelley, one of the pioneers in the 
use of “truth drugs,” has used Somnoform 
on 38 patients with no serious side-effects 
or aftereffects. This treatment permits 
interviews up to as long as half an hour. 


That Tired Feeling 


All too often, fatigue is not a healthy 
tiredness of bones and sinews, but an 
imaginary state, conjured up to avoid 
some unpleasant duty. Dr. J. E. Fine- 
singer, psychiatrist of the University of 
Maryland Medical School and author of 
special fatigue studies, says that many a 
brilliant but frustrated person has hidden 
behind a “false fatigue” alibi. 

For instance, Boswell remarked of 
Samuel Johnson that “he was sometimes 
so languid and inefficient that he could 
not distinguish the hour upon the time 
clock.” His doctor said that when Robert 
Schumann was faced with work, “he was 
seized with fits of trembling, fatigue, and 
coldness of the feet.” Tchaikovsky once 
wrote (in his diaries, Oct. 12, 1886) that 
“at the least exertion, it seems to me as 
though I have a nail in my brain.” Sir 
Francis Darwin said of his father, Charles 
Darwin, that even the thought of a trip 
or public appearance made him tired, 
and “at the wedding of his daughter, 
he could hardly bear the fatigue of be- 
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Kelley finds the perfect truth drug 


ing present through the short service.” 
Almost invariably, Dr. Finesinger re- 
ported to the Washington, D.C., Psychi- 
atric Society last week, these are danger 
signals of a profound emotional disturb- 
ance. He and Dr. Harley C. Shands 
found, in a two-year study of 100 so- 
called “fatigue” patients at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, that: 
Patients complained of being constantly 
“tired,” “blue,” or “all in” without actu- 
ally having done any work. Most felt 
worse in the morning, anticipating their 
day, than they did at night when it 
Was Over, 
>Compared with a group of 100 neurotic 
patients, the tired ones showed striking 


similarities. Both groups felt tired, tense, 
sleepless, depressed, and restless most of 
the time. Both suffered headaches, short- 
ness of breath, and sexual difficulties. 
PWhen tested physiologically, the 
“tired” patients breathed more heavily 
than normal, often with deep sighs. They 
had a faster heart rate, and they over- 
reacted to faint pain stimulus, such as a 
beam of light thrown on the forehead. 

Causes for this false fatigue nearly 
always boiled down to anxieties over 
jobs or family, rejection by a loved one, 
or guilt feelings. Several women became 
“tired” after learning that their husbands 
were unfaithful. One man grew “ex- 
hausted” when he thought his job was 
threatened. Sex guilt touched off “fa- 
tigue” in other patients. 

How can this kind of tired people be 
helped? Dr. Finesinger claims that one- 
third to well over one-half are improved 
under practical psychotherapy. A patient 
is taught what mood usually precedes 
his “fit of fatigue” and to take this sign as 
a warning. With the psychiatrist’s help, 
he is given insight into why he reacts as 
he does. Then he learns to face the fact 
that his “fatigue” is simply an excuse to 
avoid work; that it “motivates him to in- 
action,” and that “it is the body’s defense 
against an unpleasant situation.” 


. 

Baby’s Brain 

The feat of being born alive and intact 
is no mean achievement. Even with mod- 
ern obstetrics, the crucial journey from 
the uterus to the outer world is so peril- 
ous that birth injuries, especially damage 
to the brain, still play a large role in the 





International 
Pushbutton Bed: A new mechanistic hospital bed is demonstrated 
in Los Angeles by Nurse Mary Brauer. Convenient buttons con- 
trol head and knee lifts, a swinging tray, a washbasin, a horizon- 
tal exercise bar, or automatically rock the bed. Cost, $3,000. 
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THE STRENGTH 
OF AN ELEPHANT 


THE ENDURANCE 
OF A CAMEL 


HYSTER © 


KARRY © 
KRANE 


Once a Karry Krane is in your 
plant or storage yard—EARNING— 
CUTTING COSTS—LIFTING AND 
MOVING all kinds of materials—you 
will wonder how the work was ever 
done BEFORE. 

The Karry Krane is the LOWEST 
PRICED 10,000-pound capacity mo- 
bile crane. It can do anything (within 
its capacity) that ANY OVERHEAD 
or STATIONARY CRANE OR 
HOIST CAN DO and it can go 
anywhere to do it. 

TRY IT and YOU'LL BUY 
IT. A demonstration in your 
plant — on your home 
grounds—will prove it 
to you. Your Hyster dis- 
tributor is anxious to 
help you. 













THREE FACTORIES 
2902-82 N.E. CLACKAMAS, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1802-82 NORTH ADAMS ST. . PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS | 
1010-82 MEYERS STREET... DANVILLE, ILLINOIS | 
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infant death rate (Newsweek, Jan. 23). 

In many cases, accurate diagnosis of 
brain injury at birth is no easy matter. 
But now at the Department of Pediatrics 
of the University of Tennessee, a group 
of scientists have turned to the electro- 
encephalograph, the delicate machine 
that records the electrical activity of the 
human brain, to check the brain waves 
of babies in the first days of life. With 
these tracings as a sensitive indicator of 
brain damage, they hope to get more 
exact information on certain factors in 
labor and delivery that affect the baby. 

Drugged Birth: For instance, obste- 
tricians know that babies born of mothers 
given heavy sedation with barbiturates 
and other drugs may themselves show 
oversedation, even to the point of severe 
cortical depression. The relation between 
oversedation of mother and child and the 
child death rate has been discussed fre- 
quently. But surprisingly little has ap- 
peared in medical literature about the 
babies who have been drugged to a 
milder degree—and lived. 

To determine what happens in an 
emergency of this kind, the Tennessee 
doctors, James G. Hughes, Fontaine S. 
Hill, U. A. Brown, and Babette Ehemann, 
took electrical brain tracings of appar- 
ently normal babies ranging in age from 
twenty minutes to six days and studied 
them from the standpoint of the kind of 
sedation given. One group had no seda- 
tion; another had caudal analgesia; and 
a third, seconal sodium (sodium 5-allyl- 
5-[1-methyl-butyl] barbiturate). Results 
of this unusual experiment were printed 
in a series of articles in the American 
Journal of Diseases of Children. 

The children of mothers who received 
seconal sodium showed a striking cortical 
depression, in contrast to the tracings 
from babies whose mothers received no 
sedatives, or those who had caudal anal- 
gesia. The apparent effect of seconal 
sodium in depressing electrical activity 
of the baby’s brain lasted for three days 
in some infants, even when outward signs 
of drowsiness had been overcome. This, 
the doctors pointed out, shows that the 
brain-wave machine is a more accurate 
index of cortical depression than the 
doctor's practiced eye. 

One experiment of this kind is too 
limited to permit any “sweeping con- 
clusions,” they emphasized. But the Ten- 
nessee study does suggest a safe and 
reliable technique for evaluating different 
childbirth drugs, both as to total doses 
during labor and in timing doses before 
delivery, and for gaining a sharper un- 
derstanding of what the tissues of the 
baby’s brain will stand. 

Besides the oversedation tests, the 
brain tracings offer a new approach to 
still other birth emergencies which ad- 
versely affect the child. For instance, the 
electroencephalograph might throw new 
light on the frequency with which brain 


damage occurs when forceps are used 
in difficult deliveries, in breech extrac- 
tions, and in toxemia of pregnancy. 


In the Event... 


“In the event of atomic attack, we are 
going to have a terrific amount of skin 
burns,” Rear Admiral Clifford A. Swan- 
son, Surgeon General of the United 
States Navy Medical Bureau, told the 
House Appropriations Committee in 
Washington last week. 

To fill the expected need for large- 
scale grafting, Swanson disclosed that 
the Navy had already set up a “skin 
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Swanson banks skin for atom victims 


bank” in which live skin can be stored 
for future use. “We can take off skin, 
keep it for a period of two weeks, and 
we have been able to graft it back,” he 
explained. “Incidentally, we have learn- 
ed that the skin does not die for several 
hours after the death of an individual.” 

The Navy has a “bone bank” in which 
bones of healthy human beings can be 
kept “indefinitely,” although this idea is 
not new with the Navy (NEWSWEEK, 
June 30, 1947). The Medical Bureau 
also has a “blood-vessel bank.” “The de- 
velopments are important in time of war,” 
Swanson confided, “because if we can 
develop the technique that we hope we 
can, it will certainly reduce amputations.” 

To Swanson, “the most significant 
medical discovery since the second world 
war’ is a grim little device called the 
“Dosimeter,” which automatically re- 
cords how seriously its wearer has been 
exposed to the deadly atomic rays. If 
the dog tag turns blue, the dose will be 
fatal, and the doctors in attendance will 
waste no time on that victim but will 
turn to saving those whose tags are near- 
white or only pale blue. 
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you will hold old customers and 
bring in new ones, 
eliminating traditional 
Summer Slump. 


DEPENDABLE Cuetra AIR CONDITIONING IS A MUST 


CURTIS UNITS: 
operate economically—are quiet 

cool, dehumidify, filter and gently circulate air 
require small floor space 
are beautifully finished 
adaptable for heating. 


Look in classified 
pages of phone book 
for your Curtis dealer 
or write for 

full information. 


SIZES FOR EVERY APPLICATION 


96 Years of Successful Manufacturing 


CURTIS REFRIGERATING MACHINE DIVISION OF CURTIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1916 KIENLEN AVE., ST. LOUIS 20, MISSOURI R50-3A 








Diamond Dick 


G. A. (Dick) Richards’s lawyer de- 
scribes his client as “a self-made man of 
the Horatio Alger type, [a] rough dia- 
mond.” Such men, the lawyer, Hugh 
Fulton, contends, are wont to speak too 
quickly in private 
to have their words 
bear later public 
scrutiny. This, Ful- 
ton argues, does not 
reflect on character. 
But Richards’s char- 
acter, as well as 
some things he said 
and wrote private- 
ly, were under 
public scrutiny last 
week. In a unique 

Richards case, the Federal 
Communications 

Commission was investigating Richards’s 
suitability to hold a radio-station license. 

George Arthur Richards supported 
himself at 14 as an elevator operator, at 
20 went to work for the Firestone Co., 
and by the time he was 30 he had sold 
$100,000,000 of Firestone products. In 
1926, thinking the toy had a future, 
Richards bought a small radio station and 
built it into WJR in Detroit. A powerful, 
50,000-watt outlet, which Richards 
calls The Goodwill Station, WJR has 
made money and once enjoyed a certain 
amount of notoriety as the originating sta- 
tion for the broadcasts of Father Charles 
E. Coughlin, a depression-time priest 
with demagogic leanings. In 1930, Rich- 
ards acquired WGAR in Cleveland, and 
in 1938 he finished his radio empire by 
purchasing KMPC in Los Angeles. The 
trouble started at KMPC. 

The Firing Charges: On Feb. 9, 
1948, one of the station’s commentators, 
Clete Roberts, and two newsmen were 
fired. Using the pages of the trade paper 
Billboard, Roberts and George Lewin 
charged Richards with deliberate at- 
tempts to slant the station’s news pro- 
grams. In hearings last week before an 
FCC board in Los Angeles, Roberts re- 
iterated some of Richards’s orders. 

Roberts said he was orally told by 
Richards that “all Jews are Communists 
and most Communists are Jews,” that the 
Roosevelts, Henry Wallace, Bernard 
Baruch, Edwin Pauley, and David Lil- 
ienthal, among others, should always be 
placed in an unfavorable light. In Bill- 
board, Roberts quoted an excerpt of a 
Richards letter: “I believe in making a 
chump out of the Adm [Administration, 
presumably] at every turn . . . Give ‘em 
hell where it hurts . . . [James and Elliott 
Roosevelt] are the rum*pots dead end 
kids of the royal family that all but 
wrecked the world . . . The Catholics 
are good subjects to work on 
They can be changed over [from Demo- 
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crats to Republicans] by ard work.” 

Shortly after the Billboard splash, the 
FCC received requests for a hearing on 
Richards’s qualifications for station opera- 
tion. A series of delays, including Rich- 
ards’s plea of a serious cardiac ailment, 
stayed the hearings until last week. 

The Defense: Previously, Richards 
had made an unsuccessful attempt to sell 
KMPC to NBC. Then the 61-year-old 
businessman had asked the FCC to let 
him turn the stations over to a trusteeship 
headed by Dr. J. A. Hannah, president 
of Michigan State College. The FCC 
refused a hearing on the matter, as it 
had on Richards’s request for a private 
session to apologize for expressing certain 
private and personal opinions. 

The present hearings consequently in- 
corporate the news-slanting charge, the 
petition for trusteeship, and the renewal 
of the licenses. As The New York Times 
pointed out editorially last week, the im- 
portance of the case “lies in the question 
whether or not the FCC has the right to 
deprive Mr. Richards of his license, 
granting the assumption that all the 
charges are true. It lies in the. question 
whether this would or would not con- 
stitute censorship over the expression 
of political views.” If the charges are 
true, The Times believes the FCC 
should not renew the licenses. 

As for Richards, his lawyers are 
blaming the charges on “disgruntled for- 
mer employes.” The defense introduced 
a study of KMPC’s news programs by 
E. Z. Dimitman, a veteran newsman, 
which purported to show that, regardless 


McKelway, Gargan, and Sayre: Unfamiliar work 


of directions or memoranda, the pro- 
grams contained no slant or bias. The 
employes were fired for budgetary rea- 
sons, Fulton contended. The issue, Ful- 
ton claims, bore the taint of politics. He 
pointed out that James Roosevelt, 
writing on the stationery of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee of California, was 
one of those who petitioned the FCC for 
a hearing on Richards. 


The Kane Quartet 


A year ago last week William Gargan 
checked out of Hollywood and into New 
York. The melodramatic movie actor had 
television on his mind. By September he 
was on the air, the star of Martin Kane, 
Private Eye (NBC-TV, Thursday, 10- 
10:30 p.m., EST). 

The story of the honest detective who 
thinks faster than the police and is ma- 
neuvered into impossible situations only 
to wiggle out just in time is a standard 
pattern in the movies and on the radio. 
Now the same theme is proving as trust- 
worthy on TV. What sets Martin Kane 
apart in TV is not its story but the pro- 
duction staff, which includes some rare 
and distinguished old hands—distin- 
guished in much different media. 

The program is directed by Edward 
Sutherland, nephew of Thomas Meighan 
and of Blanche Ring, great old-time 
movie stars. On his own he became an 
actor at 15. He suffered a series of prat 
falls as an original Keystone Cop before 
settling back into the puttee-and- 
reversed-cap school of movie directing, 
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where his list of credits ran from a variety 
of Charlie Chaplin and W. C. Fields si- 
lent comedies up through the days of 
Bing Crosby and Dorothy Lamour. 

On the script side of Martin Kane is 
the team of Joel Sayre and St. Clair 
McKelway. Offhand, they are the year’s 
most unlikely brace of TV writers. 

Sayre began a roving life as a 17-year- 
old ‘soldier in the Canadian Army, as- 
signed to Siberia. When the first world 
war was over, he struck out for a college 
education, by way of six schools includ- 
ing Oxford, Heidelberg, and the Bliss 
business college in Columbus, Ohio. He 
ran into St. Clair McKelway when they 
were both reporting for The New York 
Herald Tribune. Then his riotous satire 
on gangsters, “Rackety Rax,” moved 
Sayre to Hollywood, where he and pro- 
ducer George Stevens made a killing 
for RKO in 1939 with “Gunga Din.” 
More recently Sayre has been sticking 
to such New Yorker magazine contribu- 
tions as his 1948 piece on postwar Ger- 
many, “The House Without a Roof.” 

McKelway, wooed into TV by Sayre, 
is a tall, mustached man with much of 
the good looks which helped win him 
four wives. He left The Tribune to be- 
come a managing editor, at 23, of The 
Daily Mail in Bangkok, Siam. Back home, 
he became a regular writer and editor 
for The New Yorker. Like Sayre, McKel- 
way is spending almost seven days a 
week grinding out the dialogue equiva- 
lent in length to one-third of a movie. 
Great training, McKelway feels, for dra- 
matic writing. An odd calling, some of 
their friends feel, for serious writers. 

The Star: It is Gargan, however, as 
the star and fourth in the quartet of 
these TV neophytes, who pulls Martin 
Kane into final shape. He plays the char- 
acter in a suave, pipe-smoking (the show 
sells four brands of pipe tobacco) fashion, 
making the most of standard dialogue. It 
is work which, while “fascinating,” is still 
in Gargan’s opinion the hardest in the 
entertainment field. He ought to know. 

The auburn-haired Irishman actually 
was a private eye in Brooklyn 25 years 
ago, then turned actor. He hung around 
in various successful Broadway shows, 
including “The Animal Kingdom,” until 
1932, when he moved to Hollywood to 
make the first of some 120 pictures. He 
also fiddled with radio and starred for a 
while in the whodunit I Deal in Crime. 

Martin Kane is also on the radio 
(Mutual, Sunday, 4:30-5 p.m. EST). 
Not only does Gargan star in it, but he 
owns the package. The TV show is a 
separate operation and the best nominee 
for longevity. Radio takes up two days a 
week of Gargan’s time. Like Sayre, 
McKelway, and Sutherland, he spends 
the rest of the week fretting over TV. 
For a new medium, television has taught 
four men, of highly diverse backgrounds, 
what a real grind it can be. 
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SCIENCE 


Polluted Farms 


How dangerous is it to eat vegetables 
irrigated with polluted water? Much ir- 
rigation water is far from pure. For 
example, the South Platte River below 
Denver is 30 to 70 per cent sewage. 

The unpleasant picture has been 
painted of irrigated vegetables crawling 
with germs, spreading typhoid, dysen- 
tery, and other diseases. Recently the 
United States Public Health Service set 
out to determine whether polluted veg- 
etables are responsible for 
human disease. Preliminary 
results of this study were re- 
leased this week: 

PIn a project near El Paso, 
researchers picked irrigated 
lettuce, radishes, carrots, and 
onions. Carried to the lab- 
oratory in a sterile container, 
they were then washed in 
sterile water. Bacteria counts 
of the water were generally 
low. 

Bacteriological studies be- 
gun last summer at Denver 
revealed that some vegeta- 
bles (notably lettuce, cab- 
bage, and celery) were richer 
in Coliforms than the irriga- 
tion water. On the other hand, 
strawberries and such smooth 
vegetables as tomatoes and 
peppers contained few of 
these germs. Coliforms are 
harmless bacilli found in all 
intestinal tracts. 

Thus both Federal and 
state officials were still dubious about 
the hazard of polluted vegetables. Sun- 
light and air seem to purify many veg- 
etables. And there is also a possibility 
that lettuce, onions, and some others 
produce self-purifying antibiotics, Never- 
theless, sanitary engineers felt that a 
close check should be kept on all irriga- 
tion water, while research is pushed 
toward conclusive scientific answers. 


Mice Against Malthus 


Only the worthiest mice deserve to 
live in Prof. John T. Emlen’s mouse 
village. The University of Wisconsin zo- 
ologist has converted an unused _bar- 
racks on the outskirts of Madison into 
a veritable mouse heaven. 

In four rooms is scattered a suburb 
of mouse apartment houses—cardboard 
cartons partitioned with plywood and 
tastefully furnished with cotton waste 
and shredded paper. To each room is de- 
livered a fresh daily ration of 250 grams 
(more than half a pound) of wheat, 
corn, oats, and cod-liver oil. 

The mouse village is supposed to be 
an “almost perfect duplication of the 
normal habitat of a wild population.” 





Its purpose: to make what is believed 
to be the first completely controlled 
study of wild animals at home and to 
find why they behave as they do. 

This week Emlen and his student 
assistant Bob Strecker were scratching 
their heads. Their mice had not multi- 
plied as they ought to have done. In 
one room they had started with 25 
pairs. Left to their own devices, the 
animals multiplied to 111, at which stage 
there were enough mice to consume 
completely the food ration. Then mul- 
tiplication halted abruptly. Later dissec- 





Strecker and mouse house with walls removed 


tion showed that the sex organs had 
providently become small and inactive. 

In a second room, which started with 
five pairs, the mouse population leveled 
off at a mere 40, although there was 
still food and housing to spare. 

“Obviously,” commented Emlen, “these 
populations of mice did not follow the 
Malthusian principle that populations 
tend to outrun the food supply.” Why 
did the animals in the first room stop 
breeding in the nick of time? Why did 
those in the second room cease multi- 
plying while there was still a sizable sur- 
plus of food and housing? Emlen cau- 
tiously refused to guess. 

Somewhere in his study, however, 
there seemed to be a germ of hope 
for the human race, which has quad- 
rupled in the last 250 years. 


Record Wallop 


Last week the world’s most powerful 
atom smasher went into action. It was 
Columbia University’s new synchro-cy- 
clotron, which has been under construc- 
tion for three years and a month on a 
grassy 67-acre estate overlooking the 
Hudson River at Irvington, N. Y. So far 
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One cupful colors 
a million cakes of soap! 


A small cup of powder ...enough to fill a 
container of cream served with coffee...colors a 
million cakes of soap! A pound of the stuff could 
tint enough soap to wash a big city fora year!... 

The powder is a dye made by General Aniline. 
How a single dye particle can affect millions of soap 
molecules ...defies understanding and defeats 
imagination. Nothing in the Arabian Nights 
approaches the magic of aniline chemistry. 

An experiment with a coal tar derivative in 1856 
led to the discovery of the first aniline color. Later 
research has developed hundreds of others. 

Few products do so much, so cheaply, for 
everybody, as dyestuffs. They add eye appeal and 
extra service to almost everything you see and wear 
..-are hygienically harmless and safe to use. ..make 
valuable by-products for industry and medicine. 


Wirs two huge plants, at Rensselaer, N. Y. and 
Grasselli, N. J., General Aniline is this country’s 
largest producer of high quality dyestuffs and a 
major supplier of chemicals to industry... Ansco, 
another GA division at Binghamton, N. Y., is the 
second US manufacturer of photographic film, paper, 
and cameras... Ozalid, at Johnson City, N. Y., makes 
facsimile reproducing machines and sensitized papers 
... Antara Products, in New York City, develops new 
product applications... 

An essential industry to our national economy, 
General Aniline provides jobs for more than 7,000 
people...is a good company to work for and with... 
worth knowing and watching! . 








GENERAL ANILINE & 
FILM CORPORATION 


... From Research to Reality... 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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“Janitor and $3000 vanish from Akron 
store. Owner has fidelity bond but 
not blanket form. He thought he was 
insured. His loss—$3000.’’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full | 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICco agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, loday. It 
may save you money! 
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SCIENCE 








the machine has been operated at a 
conservative 385,000,000 volts, but there 
is little doubt that it can be stepped up 
to more than 400,000,000. No other atom 
smasher can deliver more than about 
330,000,000 volts.* 

Everything about the Columbia cy- 
clotron is big. Its magnet, 170 inches in 
diameter, is 2,500 tons of steel. It drains 
the output of a 2,300,000-watt electrical 
substation. To cool the 150-ton copper 
coils, which energize the magnet, a tor- 
rent of 2,000 gallons per minute of oil is 
needed, and this oil in turn is cooled by 
1,000 gallons per minute of water. 

Inside the squat concrete building that 
houses the cyclotron Columbia and visit- 
ing scientists will explore the atom more 
thoroughly than ever before. What they 
will find is impossible to tell in advance. 
But it may be that the proton, up to now 
regarded as a fundamental building block 
of matter, will break into smaller pieces— 
sub-subatomic particles. 


> Across the continent from Irvington, the 
world’s largest atom also made its public 
debut last week. It was a new chemical 
element (number 98), just discovered 
by the same University of California sci- 
entific team which made berkelium, ele- 
ment 97 (NEwswEEK, Jan. 30). 

Named californium by its discoverers, 
the new element was made artificially by 
bombarding curium, element 96, with 
charged helium atoms (alpha particles). 
Like berkelium, californium is so radio- 





*The Columbia cyclotron is more powerful and 
more versatile than the new University of Illinois 
betatron, which produces 300,000,000-volt X-rays 
for more limited physical research. 


active that it will probably never be 
isolated in visible amounts or put to 
practical use. 

The trick in making californium was to 
have the alpha particles moving at just 
the right speed when they collided with 
the curium atoms. This, it turned out, 
could be done by using California’s “baby” 
60-inch cyclotron instead of the big 184- 
incher. Alpha particles generated by the 
big machine were hurled so fast that 
they shattered the curium atoms. 


Notes of the Week 


PJohns Hopkins University physicists 
came up with a groove-cutting machine 
for making diffraction gratings—scratched 
glass slides which break up light into 
the colors of the spectrum. The new 
gadget, the most precise of its kind 
ever built, could draw 25 lines on the 
thickness of a cigarette paper. 
PUniversity of Michigan zoologists con- 
cluded that outboard motor boats don’t 
scare fish unduly. At least, the bluegills 
and black bass they studied went on 
living and reproducing normally. Fisher- 
men were still unconvinced. 
Smithsonian Institution plant explorers 
found a drink that allays fatigue and 
hunger. It’s called yocco by Indian tribes 
of Southeastern Colombia who brew it 
from the bark of a jungle vine. The 
beverage is so loaded with caffeine that 
it makes a drinker’s fingers tingle. 

>Dr. W.A. Young, Chicago veterinarian, 
warned cat owners that pampered pets 
should have their teeth cleaned two or 
three times a year. Otherwise they may 
lose their teeth from pyorrhea. 





Two thousand tons of concrete shield scientists from cyclotron’s fury 
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It’s the department with new Figuremasters that delivers the most calculations 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 


per payroll-dollar. The Fully Automatic model, the only calculator with simultaneous 


automatic multiplication, is ideal for heavy-volume figure-work. The low-cost 






Semi-Automatic model is popular where the work is lighter. Both are available 
in 10 or 8 bank capacities . .. choose whichever fits your requirements and 
business budget. If your need is temporary rent a Figuremaster. 
The Marchant Man in your phone book is ready to prove by a demonstration 
on your own work that Figuremasters will do your calculating easier 
and at less cost. Phone him today or mail the coupon to 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, Oakland 8, California. 
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THE CAPEHART—De luxe Series—with 16-inch Polatront picture, AM-F M radio and 3-way phonograph. 





World Famous Capehart Tone 
—the important new dimension in television 


Here is truly complete television—perfection of picture 
combined with miraculous Capehart tone...a new dimension brought 
to television by International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
through its associate, Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation. Finer, more 
satisfying television enjoyment is the result—and at prices within 
reach! See the full line of handsomely-designed Capehart 
instruments priced from $269.50* upward. 


+TM 1949. Available at slight extra cost. *Plus excise tax. Western prices slightly higher. 


International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, New York 
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Unrivalled CAPEHART TONE is also 
available in new phonograph-radios! 

















Synthesis in Atlanta 


Rumors persist that the two Atlanta news- 
papers are going to be merged. We think the 
people are entitled to know the facts. It is 
true that we have reached an agreement 
toward merging The Constitution and The 
Journal. 


Thus twin statements last week end in 
the morning Constitution and the after- 
noon Journal, two of the nation’s 





Acme photos 


Clark Howell 


James Cox 


greatest newspapers, ended a twin tradi- 
tion epochal in Southern journalism. Per- 
haps no other American papers had been 
more fiercely competitive. 

In Miami a week earlier publisher 
Clark Howell, 56, had quietly sold his 
Constitution to spry, old (80 next week) 
James M. Cox, once Ohio governor, once 
a Presidential nominee, and owner of, 
among six papers,* The Atlanta Journal. 
The Howell family simply swapped their 
Constitution stock for a minority interest 
in Cox’s new corporation. The two dailies 
still would compete for scoops—each, 
temporarily, in its own shiny new plant— 
but their fat Sunday editions would be 
wedded into a single paper. 

Each paper had been making plenty 
of money. But Howell, who would stay 
on to boss Constitution newsgather- 
ing and_ policymaking, had lately 
stretched his bankroll thin. Besides its 

‘ $3,000,000 new plant, The Constitution 
had built a new radio station, WCON 
(now for sale), and was moving into 
felevision. Howell, one Georgian said, 
apparently wanted to get “under an 
umbrella.” 

His Constitution had arisen from Civil 
War ashes as an effervescent evangelist 
for the new, reconstructing South. Its 
history would not be soon forgotten in 
Georgia. When the paper was eight 
years old, an ex-Confederate captain 
named Evan Howell became its pub- 
lisher. He hired Henry W. Grady as 
editor. That greatest of salesmen of the 
“New South” died in 1889 at 39, but 
he is remembered by a statue in Atlanta 





*Other Cox holdings: The Miami Daily News, 
Springfield (Ohio) News and Sun, Dayton Daily 
News and Journal Herald, and radio stations WSB, 
Atlanta, WIOD in Miami, WHIO and WHIO-TV, 
Dayton. 
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and in the hearts of all good Southeraers. 

By 1901, when Evan’s son, Clark (fa- 
ther of the present Clark Howell), took 
over, reading The Constitution already 
was as ingrained a Georgia morning ritual 
as hominy grits. But the first Clark 
Howell swallowed one bitter pill: In a 
1906 election he was defeated for the 
governorship by Hoke Smith, builder of 
the upstart Atlanta Journal. 

The Constitution of the second Clark 
Howell, who became publisher in 1936, 
was smaller than the Journal. It had a 
circulation of 180,000 to the Journal’s 
245,000, the. South’s biggest. But in 
smart, slick newspapering the two were 
a match. 

Early this month The Journal began 
raising funds to buy a replacement for 
the elephant that had died in the Atlanta 
zoo. The next day, The Constitution 
trumpeted that it, too, was passing the 
hat for an elephant. Even when Coca- 
Cola heir Asa Candler sent the Constitu- 
tion enough money for its pachyderm, 
The Journal kept its collection box open. 
Last week it was still open. 

Probable outcome: one publisher, two 
elephants. 


Silent Sport 


A wartime British bomb defuser has 
fused together an astonishingly success- 
ful American comic strip. In 1940, with 
England sown with undetonated Nazi 
bombs, a cartoonist.named John Rouson 
was one of 150 men to volunteer for the 
nervy job of taking the enormous sting 
out of them. It was a job that later car- 
ried the spindly, nervous Londoner to 
war hot spots around the world. 

It also brought him to America, the 
spiritual home of the comics. Here, he 
decided, was the only place for an ambi- 
tious carteonist. V Day left Rouson (pro- 
nounced Raw-son) with three of the 
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John Rouson: Silence was golden 
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Dependable supply 
of water atcool 50°F. 


29 beverage or 40 
Y,-pint milk bottles 


3% pounds of ice 
or 28 ice cubes 


Versatile 3-Temp Westinghouse Cooler 
has all the advantages of an excellent 
water cooler .. PLUS the convenience 
of a small refrigerator, Available in 
Pressure and Bottle models. Also 
seven other coolers, including Bottle, 
Pressure and Explosion-proof models. 
At your Westinghouse retailer’s now. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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“Imagine him threatening to knock 
my block off if I didn’t use enough 
Angostura® in his Old Fashioned!” 
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AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Angostura sharpens your taste so that your 
Old Fashioned seems zestier and richer. It 
does the same for your favorite cola drink, 
too! Use 5 or 6 dashes for a “Navy cola.” 








SPECTACLE 


Atlantic City’s colorful Easter 
Parade promenades 
below our block-long 
sun decks. Come 
on down and 

see the fur fly. 







CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
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Empire’s highest awards for heroism. 
The English newsprint shortage killed 
any hope of resuming the daily strip, a 
pantomime, he had drawn for five pre- 
war years for the Rothermere chain of 
provincial papers. Anyway, his eye was 
cocked starrily on the States. 

Coolly, he began to sketch out the sort 
of strip he thought might make the 
American grade. He liked pantomime 
(“real humor comes down to the.sim- 
ple”). He wanted something that, in- 
stead of losing itself in the jungle of the 
crowded funnies page, would run some- 
where else in the paper. For him, a 
sports strip was a natural. As a bemed- 
aled schoolboy athlete, he had wanted to 
be a jockey (he sprouted too stout for 
that). He broke into newspapering, in 
fact, at 20, as racing cartoonist on The 
London Sunday Express. 

The outcome was Rouson’s “Little 
Sport,” the gag-a-day adventures of a 
harried, hapless little silent practitioner 
of many sports who usually seemed to be 
on the losing end (when he rode to 
hounds, a fox chased away his dogs). 

In March 1949, less than seven months 
after Rouson brought his drawings to 
America, General Features Corp. began 
syndicating his stripchild. 

By last week it was running in 190-odd 
dailies—a whopping number for a year- 
old comic—and was ready to begin next 
month in Sunday color pages too. On 
Sundays, other John Rouson characters 
(notably a busty blond) would talk, but 
never the unruly-haired Sport himself. 
Yet even with his mouth carefully clin- 
ched, “Little Sport” already was earning 
Rouson, at 42, more than $1,000 a week. 


Last Resort 


Henry Steeger, the lanky, restless boss 
of Argosy Magazine, is a man who never 
stops working. Driving to his Manhattan 
office he dictates letters, and even on va- 





Argosy sleuths Snyder and Schindler had 60 days 


cations he ferrets out stories. On a Cali- 
fornia vacation two years ago, Steeger 
and Erle Stanley Gardner, the mystery 
storysmith, concocted a plan unique in 
magazine-making. 

It was Argosy’s “Court of Last Resort.” 
They would investigate and turn the 
cold glare of publicity upon cases of con- 
victs who might be imprisoned unjustly. 
To help, they brought in LeMoyne Sny- 
der, a criminologist, and private detec- 
tive Ray Schindler. Though Argosy paid 
expenses, all worked gratis. 

Gardner’s storybook sleuths were 
never more effective. That first year, the 
monthly’s “Court” uncovered new evi- 
dence that helped free two men con- 
victed of murder: an Oregon lumberjack 
named Clarence Boggie and Bill Keyes, 
California prospector. The next year, 
1949, it helped spring Louis Gross, a De- 
troiter. The magazine hired Tom Smith, 
ex-warden of the Washington state prison 
at Walla Walla (Boggie’s alma mater) 
as a full-time investigator. 

Last week Smith was in California on 
a new case and, in New York, Argosy 
gave a cocktail party to toast its zoom 
past the 1,000,000-circulation mark (it 
had a mere 47,000 in 1945 when Steeger 
reformed it from a pulp into “The Com- 
plete Man’s Magazine”). And “The Court 
of Last Resort” was making big news in 
Ohio. There, on the promise of new evi- 
dence from Argosy, Gov. Frank Lausche 
reprieved 25-year-old Theodore Mc- 
Clure, doomed for a 1947 stickup and 
killing of a Cleveland grocer. 

Lausche had balked at first. Then, 
prodded by Michigan Gov. G. Mennen 
(Soapy) Williams, who had interested 
himself in the case, Lausche gave Mc- 
Clure a 60-day stay, just 50 minutes 
before the convict was to die in the elec- 
tric chair. But Argosy had scooped itself. 
Because of its two-month advance dead- 
line, the magazine hadn’t yet run a word 
on the McClure case. 
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_ TRANSITION —— | The GREAT MIDWEST... 


Birthday: Dr. ALBERT EINSTEIN, who 
likes to ignore his birthdays, spent his 
71st, March 14, quietly at his home in 
Princeton, N.J. The night before he saw 
two documentary films at McCormick 
Hall on the Princeton campus. 


Honored: JOHN SLOAN, 78, one of the 
country’s foremost artists, will receive the 
Gold Medal for Painting from the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters, accord- 
ing to an announcement in New York last 
week. Baltimore writer H. L. MENCKEN, -- 
69, will receive the Academy’s Gold 
Medal for Essays and Criticism. 


Married: Film star Joan Lesuie, 25 
(“Sergeant York”), and Dr. WiL1am 





...Grain Grower for the Nation! 


Holding fast to its proud place as America’s No. 1 
agricultural region, the Great Midwest in 1949 
produced far more than half of the country’s im- 
mense grain crop, adding new billions to the 
solid prosperity of its people and their communi- 
ties. 

In 1949, the United States harvested 3,377,- 
| 790,000 bushels of corn, second largest crop in history 
and exceeded only by the all-time record outturn of 1948. 
Of the total, 1,403,295,000 or over 40 per cent was grown 
in the four Midwest States served by 
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The Caldwells, Joan and Bill 


CaLDWELL, “thirtyish,” Hollywood physi- 


cian; both for the first time, in Santa The Minneapolis & St. Lovis Railway 
Barbara, Calif., March 17. 


These states, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota and South Da- 


Divorced: Radio and film singer Ginny kota, also harvested 653,472,000 bushels of oats, just half 
Sims, 32, and industrial engineer Hyatt of the nation’s 1949 crop; 124,165,000 bushels or 55 per 


Deun, 39, in Santa Monica, Calif., March 
14, after five years, two sons. Miss Simms 
won custody of the children. 


cent of the soy beans; 22,692,000 bushels or 52 per cent 
of the flax seed; and, as usual, vast quantities of wheat, 
barley, rye, hay and other cash and feed crops. 


Bteds Ratru Cazxnizary, 50, fourteen Soon, Midwest Farmers will be seeding their fertile fields 
times world’s pocket-billiards champion for the new crops, which on the basis of present conditions 
and one of the all-time “greats” of the should again be bountiful. As always through nearly a 
game; in Philadelphia, March 15. century, the Farmers will rely on their Railroads for fast 
> Evuis A. Grset, 84, philanthropist, transportation of grains and other products; and of the 
civic leader, and board chairman of Gim- feeds, machinery and all the other things they buy. 


bel Brothers, Inc.; in Philadelphia, March 
17. With his father, Adam Gimbel, and 
six brothers, Gimbel built a small dry- 
goods store in Vincennes, Ind., into a vast 
mercantile empire. His annual Thanks- 


For 80 years, the M. & St. L. has been a vital factor in 
freight transportation for Midwest Agriculture and Indus- 
try and for Connecting Railways. Today, the M. & St. L., 
an efficient modern railroad with fleets of new Diesel Loco- 


giving Day parade and “Orphans’ Day motives is better equipped than ever to provide 
at the Circus” were Philadelphia fixtures. 
> Gen. Murr S. Faircuizp, 55, Air Vice Fast Dependable Freight Sewice 


(and Acting) Chief of Staff under Gen. 
Hoyt Vandenberg; of a heart attack, in 


——— ee ~ 
Fort Myer, Va., March 17. - ' reel ee fesse ———aaaae=e ——————— 
> Epcar Rice Burroucus, 76, author of s : — _ . — amie 


more than 40 books and creator of “Tar- 
zan’; of a heart attack, on March 19 in 
Tarzana, the town he founded in Cali- 
fornia. 
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THE ECONOMY: 


Good Sign—Surging Stocks 


Wall Street was edging up on a his- 
toric event. The Dow-Jones average 
price of leading industrial stocks 
bounced out of a five-week rut and 
touched 207.89 last Thursday in the 
heaviest trading in more than a month. 
The market was at its highest since the 
middle of June 1946. 

All it needed now to reach the 1930 
level was a 4.41-point rise. At that stage, 
all the losses incurred in years of depres- 
sion and New Deal would be erased. 

Significantly, it wasn’t the marginal 
stocks, the cats and dogs, that led the 
pack but the sound blue-chip issues like 
U.S. Steel, American Tel & Tel, Consoli- 
dated Edison, Socony-Vacuum, and du 
Pont. It seemed as though the Street 
had decided business was fundamentally 
sound; that stocks had been undervalued 
and were good buys at even high prices. 


Significance-- 

Underlying this is an optimistic view of 
the economy. Fears of a recession, strong 
just a year ago, were apparently gone. 
With three months of 1950 over, the 
hesitation in Wall Street over the second 
half of the year has largely been re- 
solved. To more economists it begins to 
look as good as the first. For all its pro- 
gram and bluster, the Administration is 
viewed as favorable to business. 
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Major corporations have been report- 
ing excellent earnings and dividends for 
1949. The GM 1949 statement was fabu- 
lous; U.S. Steel’s report that steel de- 
mand was still strong was unexpected in 
its vigorous optimism. Farm income has 
turned out higher than was anticipated, 
as has personal income. The coal strike 
is over. The cold war continues and 
promises large orders for heavy industry. 
The home-building boom dwarfed all 
previous records. 

In the background are sources of un- 
rest—a fifth wage round, rising unemploy- 
ment, maybe a GM strike this summer. 
At the end of last week, the Stock Ex- 
change revorted that as of March 15, 
there were more shares on the short side 
than since May 19, 1932. Apparently, 
a record number of speculators were still 
betting that the market would drop. 


RETAILING: 


Macy’s Discount War 


Back in 1854 Rowland H. Macy an- 
nounced the merchandising policy that 
was later to guide the world’s largest 
department store. He intended “to be a 
full 10 per cent under the market price.” 
Today Macy’s advertises: “... A 6 per 
cent saving for cash...” 

This policy has embroiled the New 
York store in a number of running battles 
with manufacturers. In 1901 it fought 
the leading book publishers when they 
banded together for price maintenance. 
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Grocery Store Gallery: A Caldwell, N. J., supermarket displays 
contemporary paintings above its counters for sale on a self-service 
basis. By last week only two paintings had been sold (all proceeds 
will go to the artist) but grocery sales were up 25 per cent. 


In 1908 Macy’s refused to carry Water- 
man pens, Sapolio, and Spalding tennis 
rackets. When New York State passed a 
fair-trade law in 1935, Macy’s fought it 
in the courts. 

Last week Macy’s did it again. It bold- 
ly risked a flood of lawsuits by cutting 
prices below fair-trade levels on more 
than a dozen small electric appliances 
(irons, wafHe irons, mixers, coffee 
makers) bearing such well-known names 
as Proctor and General Electric. 

The Undereutters: Since the war's 
end Macy’s, like other department stores, 
had been taking a sales beating from 110 
or more New York discount houses 
(some names: Master Mart, Monarch- 
Saphin, Buy Wise, Silken Paul Shopping 
Service) where shoppers can buy brand- 
name merchandise for about 20 per cent 
less than the regular price. Some, like 
Master Mart and Monarch-Saphin, have 
imposing ground-floor stores but many 
are just a desk, a phone, and knowledge 
of where to get it wholesale. Between 
them, the discount houses do an estima- 
ted $450,000,000 yearly retail business. 

Some discount houses stay within the 
law by billing firms for sales made to the 
firms’ employes or they require easy-to- 
get “membership cards” in a “buying 
club.” But many openly flout the fair- 
trade laws by selling to all comers. 

Faced with competition, the depart- 
ment stores’ share of the small-electric- 
appliance market dropped from a prewar 
20 per cent to about 8 per cent. According 
to Retailing Daily, Macy’s had made re- 
peated protests to the manufacturers 
—required by law to police their prices. 
When this failed Macy’s started gathering 
legal evidence of discount-house price 
cutting. After a final warning to the manu- 
facturers, Macy’s cut its prices. 

“It’s wonderful,” said one New York 
retailer. “The discount houses have been 
stealing our business for the past ten 
years and the manufacturers have done 
nothing about them. It’s about time.” 
Other major New York department stores 
lowered their price tags. 

The affected manufacturers as a whole 
kept mum; their lawyers were investi- 
gating. One, the Fleck Broiler Co., ad- 
mitted: “We can’t single out and reprove 
Macy's for what it has done when hun- 
dreds of other retailers in the city are 
selling below fair-trade prices.” 


MANAGEMENT: 


Ideal Employe Relations 


Last week in Springfield, Mass., 22 
employes who had worked for the Ideal 
Power Lawn Mower Co. (a subsidiary of 
the Mast-Foos Manufacturing Co. Spring- 
field, Ohio), climbed into a bus for a trip 
to Somerville. There, at the big Ford as- 
sembly plant, each emplove was given 
the key to a brand-new car. Each worker 
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How many ) N CLA A prides 


are tn this picture? 


Less than 10? 
More than 10? 
More than 20? 


There are many more than 20! Here is just a 
partial list of the products that appear in this 
scene. Look, for instance— 


—at the family car: 
Sinclair supplies the paint and paint solvents— 
the special rubber solvent—the automobile 
polish—the gasoline—the motor oil—and the 
automotive greases (4 types). 


—at the picnic scene itself: 


Sinclair supplies crystalline wax used in the 
wax paper—micro-crystalline wax used in the 
camera film foil—the lighter fluid—and the 
hard-working solvents and naphthas used in 
dry cleaning clothes, finishing shoe leather, etc. 


—in the distance: 
Sinclair supplies the diesel fuel for the train— 






railroad engine oils—railroad greases (8 types) 
—aviation gasolines—aviation motor oils— 
aviation greases (12 types )—tractor fuel—and 
heavy duty motor oils. 


And this is only the beginning. If you include 
the Sinclair industrial lubricants and other 
products that contributed to this picture in- 
directly, there is practically no end to the list. 


. Here are more reasons why Sinclair is 
“A Great Name in Oil.” 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 








SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 630 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 








AND A DAVIDSON FOLDER 
WILL PAY FOR ITSELF 


If you make virtually any 
regular mailings...just enough 
to operate the Davidson once 

a month... it will pay for itself. 


<7 Here’s how. Handling as 
many as 20,000 pieces in an 
hour, automatically with 
one girl, the Davidson does 
the work of 10 to 20 girls. 
You do not take personnel 
off regular jobs. You do not 
upset office routine. 
You end overtime. Your 
mailings go out on time. 


Don’t delay. Write today! 


#é Davidson 

rice sheets, 

"airect mail GY te FOLDING 
MACHINES 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1026-38 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Quiets the nerves. 
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Prospectus from authorized dealers or 


VANCE, SANDERS & CO. 
111 Devonshire Street 
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Mast-Foos workers get free cars from President Winslow (right) 


climbed in and proudly drove his car 
back to Springfield. 

For the employes, it was a big thrill. 
For Mast-Foos president Dallas E. Wins- 
low, it was part of an employe-relations 
program which, besides cars, has in- 
cluded gifts of cash bonuses, tailor-made 
suits, spectacles, and Shetland ponies. 
“The Lord and Mrs. Winslow were 75 
per cent responsible for the idea,” ac- 
cording to Winslow. And as for results: 
“The return in loyalty, service and co- 
operation is tremendous. It’s the answer 
to successful employe relations.” 

So far, Mast-Foos (a combination of 
several companies manufacturing a wide 
range of products including specialty 
auto parts, Roto-Tillers, and power lawn 
mowers) has bought 210 Fords and Olds- 
mobiles. By the end of the summer, 235 
employes with more than a year on the 
job will be driving Winslow gift cars 
costing the company $300,000. (The firm 
keeps title to all the autos but the em- 
ployes have unlimited use of them.) 

As one Ideal worker stepped into his 
new Ford he put Winslow's point across: 
“The only way I'd leave your company,” 
he told the boss, “would be to die or 
get fired.” 


TRADE: 


Red Brushoff 


The Commerce Department last week 
lifted the curtain on a sideshow of 
Soviet-satellite economics. In _ recent 
months, said the department, exports 
of hog bristles from China to the United 
States have been slipping. At the same 


time, amounts sent here by Russia 
climbed 30 times. From these figures the 
department drew a modest conclusion: 
China was losing an important source of 
dollars while Russia was gaining one. 

Implicit was another conclusion: So- 
viet Russia was milking the Chinese of 
bristles and trading them itself to gain 
dollars. Presumably the Russians could 
follow the same course with Chinese 
tung oil and furs, shrinking the Chinese 
economy still farther. 


MACHINERY: 


Radioactive Robot 


Atomic scientists don’t have too much 
trouble creating radioactive substances 
these days; handling is the big problem. 
To protect themselves from radiation 
burns, the scientists have erected massive 
concrete walls, lead shields, and other 
safeguards. But in gaining protection, 
they have lost physical contact with the 
materials with which they are working. 
Many devices—artificial hands, electric- 
powered arms, and the like—have been 
employed to handle radioactive particles 
with varying success. 

Last week General Electric came up 
with a new machine to do everything a 
human being could do in the laboratory 
—without the danger. GE’s atom worker 
is a 5-ton, one-armed robot, which runs 
in and out of radioactive areas on narrow- 
gauge rails. It is shaped like a railroad 
handcar, with a small tubular structure 
mounted on the platform. The “gun,” as 
it’s called, is a telescoping arm with 
double clamps on the end, versatile 
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enough to pick up a dime from the floor. 
Two dozen electric motors enable work- 
ers to send the robot into any part of a 
radioactive area to perform jobs other- 
wise hazardous—or impossible. 


CORPORATIONS: 


Celanese’s Millstone 


Celanese Corp., the second largest 
rayon producer, was set up in 1918 to 
exploit the cellulose-acetate patents of 
Dr. Camille Dreyfus and his brother 
Henry. In return the Drs. Dreyfus were 
promised 6 per cent of all future profits 
to be paid to stockholders. So far this 
agreement has cost Celanese more than 
$6,700,000. 

Last week the $250,000,000 company, 
fearing the perpetual contract would be 
a millstone on its future growth, asked its 
stockholders for approval to end the bar- 
gain. The Dreyfus price to stop the eter- 
nity payments: $10,959,000 in new stock 
and $1,500,000 in cash. However, there 
was a loophole. If the Treasury refused 
to class the windfall as a capital gain 
(maximum tax 25 per cent), Board 
Chairman Camille Dreyfus—who is also 
heir to the estate of his brother—could 
back out. 


SHIPBUILDING: 


A Sick Industry 


Last week two of the nation’s top 
shipbuilders issued a dire warning: With- 
in two years, every privately owned ship- 
yard in the country will have run out of 
construction contracts, unless the govern- 
ment puts up money for new bottoms. 

The shipbuilders, T.H. Bossert, presi- 
dent of New York Shipbuilding, and J. 
M. Willis, manager of Bethlehem’s Spar- 
row Point yards, were spotlighting the 
troubles of a sick American industry. 
Private shipyards, which had employed 
a peak of 1,722,000 persons during the 
war, were now hiring about 50,000—and 
the number was dropping steadily. The 
United States was building 40 ships and 
all of them will be delivered by 1952. 
Except for repair work, the yards would 
then be idle. 

Among the reasons for the industry’s 
present predicament were these: 

PHigh costs were hurting the yards’ 
chances of getting business. For example, 
Alcoa was building two ore carriers in 
Britain. The reason: the lowest bid by 
an American firm for one of the ships was 
$3,494,000. A British yard picked up the 
contract for $1,720,000 a vessel. (British 
ship workers get 43 cents an hour; Am- 
erican workers, $1.50.) 

>The industry's tremendous wartime 
construction had cut into postwar pros- 
pects. One popular conception of war- 
time shipbuilding pictured the ships as 
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STUDEBAKER corporation 


At Studebaker where the “right 
build for thrift’ and the “right de- 
sign for riding comfort’ combine 
to make one of America's most 
popular motor cars, it's the auto- 
matic operation that leads the 
production parade to lower manu- 
facturing costs. Here again, as with 
so many other giants of industry, 
General Controls are on the job... 
bringing to product or process the 
economy and efficiency of auto- 
matic control. Whatever the need... 
for the best in automatic controls, 
it's General Controls! 





ELGIN WATCHES... times | 


In an Elgin watch where tolerances 
are so restricted that some gaging 
must be done by optical projection 
--.where manufacturing operations 
are precise to one ten-thousandth 
of an inch, control must be an abso- 
lute constant. For absolute auto- 
matic control, leading industrialists 
everywhere specify. GENERAL 


CONTROLS. 
...and AT HOME 


General Controls now brings the luxury of automatic 
heat within the reach of any budget. This winter stay 
out of the basement. Let the new General Controls 
TIMER THERMOSTAT turn down the furnace before 
retiring and turn it up again while you're still in bed. 
HOW CAN WE HELP YOU-—IF YOU have a product 
or process, in heating, refrigeration, industrial pro- 
cessing or aircraft, in any application where control 
is a factor in performance, General Controls will give 
you better control for less money. So for better control 
tomorrow ... check with General Controls today! 


GENERAL |; CONTROLS 


810 Allen Avenue Glendale 1, California 


Manufacturers of bul lic Pressure, Temperature, Level and How Controls 
FACTORY BRANCHES: Baltimore 5, Birmingham 3, Boston 16, Buffalo 3, Chicago 5, Cincinnati 2, 
Cleveland 15, Dallas 1, Denver 4, Detroit 8, Glendale 1, Houston 6, Kansas City 2, Minneapolis 2, 
Newark 6, New York 17, Philadelphia 23, Pittsburgh 22, St. Louis 12, San Francisco 7, Seattle 1, Tulsa 6. 

DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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jerry-built, temporary expedients. Ac- 
tually, the bulk of them were soundly 
constructed and built to last. Conse- 
quently, American shippers were using 
the bottoms constructed and put into 
action after Pearl Harbor. 

>The return of lower cost foreign com- 
petition—as nations rebuild their mer- 
chant marine fleets—is slowly cutting 
down the size of the American fleet. In 
the case of passenger ships, which the 
Defense Department counts on as troop 
carriers in times of emergency, the situ- 
ation is particularly bad. At the time of 
Pearl Harbor, the United States pas- 
senger fleet totaled 113 ships accom- 
modating 40,000 persons. Today, it is 
down to 53 ships, with a capacity of 
15,000. When the much-publicized “su- 
perliner” and six smaller vessels are put 
into operation around 1952, the total will 
be raised to only 20,000. 

Congress is taking its time on legislation 
subsidizing builders for ships traveling 
other than major routes. Currently, sub- 
sidies are granted only for vessels in- 
tended for such work as the North 
Atlantic route. 

POcean travel by air is cutting in the 
present passenger market—and will be- 
come more of a threat as time goes on. 
Last year, half the transatlantic travel 
was handled by airlines, and experts pre- 
dict this will go up to three-quarters 
within another ten years. 

As if they didn’t have enough to worry 
about, shipbuilders last week were 
facing another problem: President Tru- 
man’s reorganization plan. If it goes 
through, the Maritime Commission would 
be moved into the Department of Com- 
merce, losing its independent status. 
Along with the loss in prestige, ship- 
builders feared a cut in future subsidies. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Signal: Lloyd Sidener, ousted presi- 
dent of an Illinois local of the United 
Mine Workers, charged that John L. 
Lewis had used a secret signal last month 
to keep his miners on strike despite a 
Federal court order to send them back 
to work. Sidener claimed the signal, “the 
whistle blew one,” was passed down the 
line by phone. The UMW retorted: 
“Fantastic.” 

Lawyer: Howard Hughes, chief stock- 
holder of Trans World Airline, hired 
Clark Clifford, former special counsel to 
President Truman, as the airline’s coun- 
sel. TWA is fighting Pan American World 
Airways’ plan to merge with American 
Overseas Airlines, now being considered 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Building: Ewan Clague, chief of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, said home 
builders have completed “the most spec- 
tacular winter building season in his- 


tory”: by starting 80,000 homes monthly 
in January and February—about two- 
thirds more than a year ago. Clague esti- 
mated, however, that there is a need 
right now for 1,500,000 additional homes. 

Taxes: Republican Rep. Frederic 
Coudert Jr. of New York picked income- 
tax day to propose a_ constitutional 
amendment repealing Federal income 
taxes, except to pay off the debt or meet 
a grave emergency. He said this would 
revitalize the power of the states and 
curtail the Federal government’s “reck- 
less and irresponsible bureaucracy.” 

Buying: The Federal Government, the 
world’s largest single buyer, took steps 
to help small businessmen and combat 
“5 per centers.” The Commerce Depart- 
ment arranged to collect daily reports on 
most of the government’s military and 
civilian buying needs and funnel them 
immediately to its regional offices. Busi- 
nessmen could then decide whether 
they wanted to submit bids. 


INDUSTRY: 


The Uke Boom 


When Arthur Godfrey picked up his 
ukulele, everybody laughed. They didn’t 
know he was going to be the life of a 
moribund industry. Thanks to Godfrey, 
ukuleles are now enjoying their biggest 
boom since the flapper era. During the 
first six months of 1949 alone, 100,000 
were sold and there was a backlog of 
50,000 unfilled orders. 

Last week a small New York plastics 
firm headed by Mario Maccaferri, an 
ex-Italian violin maker, plunged for the 
mass market. It announced a plastic uke 
to sell for under $6, about $3 less than 
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Maccaferri: Business is strumming 
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"It's a capital investment 
you cant afford 
not to make!" 











SEE HOW MUCH NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING CAN SAVE YOU!" 


\. Here’s one operating cost you can do 
y something about! The day you install 
“a National Mechanized Accounting 
System, overtime and clerical costs 
start to go down. Employee efficiency 
and production start to go up! 

On some jobs National Account- 
ing Machines do as much as two- 
thirds of the posting automatically ! 
Absolute accuracy eliminates all com- 
puting errors. Ease of operation, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


plus getting work done on time, im- 
proves employee relations. 

National Mechanized Accounting 
quickly pays for itself—often within 
a year! See for yourself what the 
saving power of National’s exclusive 
combination of advantages can do for 
your business. Your local National 
representative will gladly show you 
without the slightest cost or obliga- 
tion on your part. Call him today! 





*Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from your local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio 
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What makes a fine car FINE, 
Ford HAS! ad vith hero 
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Power per pound, ah, there’s the 
secret of that sweet Ford “feel”! 
The '50 Ford has a new 100 horse- 
power V-8, the same type engine 
used in America’s finest cars and it 
runs so very quietly you'll say: “It 
whispers while it works!“ 


Safety for safety... Ford takes the 
cup here, too, with those’’King Size” 
Brakes that gentle you down to a 
full stop with 35% less pedal push! 
And those big windows give you a 
“look see’ fore and aft, that’s 
really something to cheer about! 





Ride for ride, it doesn’t take its hat of f 
to anybody! From the new front seat 
with non-sag springs and buoyant foam- 
rubber cushion, to the hushed ‘Mid 
Ship” ride in the “sound-conditioned,” 
heavy gauge steel “Lifeguard” body, you 
get comfort that’s in a class by itself! 


Fine, yes, fine at low dollar price. 
Just add up the things you call 
“fine"“—style, comfort, perform- 
ance, safety—you get ‘em all in the 
"50 Ford plus another little item 
big cars can’t even claim, and that’s 
economy! 


“TEST-DRIVE” A’50 FORD 


before you buy any car! 
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the average mahogany instrument. This 
week Maccaferri was working around 
the clock, producing 2,500 ukes a day, 
and has a backlog of more than 100,000 
orders on hand. 

Maccaferri had planned to gamble 
$10,000 on the plastic uke and turn out a 
$5 toy. But he changed his mind. “I 
know how to make the best,” he said. 
“Why shouldn't I use all my experience 
and make a real ukulele?” By the time 
he was satisfied with the product, he 
had spent $75,000, but “I had a much 
better instrument than I expected.” The 
product costs him roughly $1.50 but he 
still makes less than 25 cents on a $6 
uke; the rest goes to middlemen. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Sunproof Cream: The J. B. Williams 
Co., Glastonbury, Conn., has perfected a 
cream for those with an allergy to direct 
sunlight. The cream, the manufacturers 
claim, forms a screen on the skin which 
the sun’s rays cannot penetrate. 

Coffee Dispenser: Rudd-Melikian, 
Inc., of Philadelphia has developed a 
coffee urn which automatically mixes hot 





Counter coffee economically brewed 


water with a frozen coffee concentrate. 
Since the machine prepares each cup 
separately, restaurant owners can serve 
customers without waste. 

Bowmaker: Freydberg Bros. Strauss, 
Inc., New York, is marketing special 
spools for gift-wrapping ribbon. Indenta- 
tions on the spools speed up bow-making 
for gift packages. 

Swivel Washer: Snap Products Corp. 
of Chicago is making a_ swivel-action 
faucet washer which it claims will wear 
20 to 30 times longer than conventional 
types. The standard washer rotates un- 
der pressure each time the faucet is op- 
erated. The “Snap-In” swivels freely, 
cutting friction and wear to a minimum. 
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TORO helps you choose 
the right POWER MOWER 


for your lawn 







REEL MOWERS. These power-packed Toro favorites give a velvety-smooth cut 


to fine lawns. Simple, rugged, easy to start and operate. LEFT: 21-inch 
Sportlawn with 1.6 Briggs & Stratton engine, ball-bearing mounted reel 
with blades of Disston tool steel. Perfect for average lawns. RIGHT: 27- 
inch Starlawn heavy-duty mower for large lawns, estates. 1.9 Briggs & 
Stratton engine. Floating axle, independent reel and traction controls. 
Nine other models to choose from . . . with 18-inch to 76-inch cuts! 


ROTARY BLADE MOWERS. Power-driven spinning blade of these famous 


‘“‘Whirlwind” mowers grooms lawns evenly . . . cuts weeds, tall grass with 
equal ease! ‘“‘Suction-Lift”’ action holds clippings in suspension while blade 
chops them to fine mulch. Can be sharpened with hand file. LEFT: Whirl- 
wind 18-inch lightweight mows right up to walls, obstructions. Reduces 
hand trimming and raking. $99.50 plus freight. RIGHT: 22-inch Whirl- 
wind ... tops for all-purpose mowing on any terrain. Self or hand propelled 
models. Sturdy steel construction. 24 and 31-inch models also available. 


SICKLE- BAR MOWER. The Toro Zipper slashes through weeds, tall grass, 


rank growth ... trims smoothly, evenly ... faster than 5 men with hand- 
ecythes! 36- inch cutting bar with high speed clipping action. Self propelled 
by 114 h.p. engine. Fine for farms, resorts, camps and weed-grown areas. 


FOR COMPLETE FACTS about Toro, America’s most complete line of power 
mowers with the finest repair and service system in the industry, see your 
nearby Toro Dealer. Or write: Toro Manufacturing Corporation, 3024 
Snelling Ave., Minneapolis 6, Minnesota. 
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WERE SIMPLY 
Fabulous 


NEW JERSEY 


Maybe Hollywood coined that 
word, “fabulous”, but it’s the 
right description for New Jer- 
sey as far as industry is con- 
cerned. 


That’s because New Jersey is 
at the Crossroads of the East 
. . - because the diversification 
of New Jersey industry spells 
success for manufacturers . . . 
because New Jersey is on the 
mainline to major markets! 

You'll find other plus advan- 
tages that make New Jersey 
“fabulous” for all types of in- 
dustrial plants—big advantages 
like productive labor . . . the 
finest in research activities ... 
unexcelled transportation facil- 
ities . . . all this, and much 
more, are yours in New Jersey. 


Public Service stands ready to 
help you in New Jersey with 
the dependable services it has 
to offer. 


_ THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 


AND GAS COMPANY 


Write Dept. H. for brochure, 
“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST.” © 
80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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That European Payments Union 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


Fr Congress wants to save the Amer- 
I ican taxpayer $600,000,000 it could 
find no better way of doing it than 
to reject the ECA proposal that we 
pour that amount into a “European 
Payments Union.” 

This proposed “Payments union” 
would merely seek to do for Western 
Europe, and by the same 
methods, precisely what 
the International Monetary 
Fund already seeks to do 
on a global scale. Assuming 
that this scheme ought to 
be carried out at all, why 
not utilize the already ex- 
isting ‘IMF to do it? Why 
not at least place the pro- 
posed regional organization 
inside the existing global 
fund? Why set up an entirely new, 
competing, overlapping, and duplicat- 
ing institution? 

But the questions to be raised about 
this scheme go much deeper than 
organizational ones. What is proposed 
is that $600,000,000 more of the 
American taxpayer's dollars be thrown 
into a huge kitty, together with fresh 
and practically automatic loans of the 
European governments to each other. 


HE purpose of this is to enable 

these European countries to buy 
more goods from each other. There 
is no reason to suppose that the scheme 
wouldn't, at least temporarily, achieve 
this result. Anybody can buy more 
goods if somebody else gives him the 
money to do it with. 

But at what cost, and at whose 
expense, will this be done? It is argued 
that if the European countries are 
encouraged to buy more from each 
other they will need to buy less from 
the United States and the rest of the 
“dollar area,” and so “save dollars.” 
But by the same reasoning (unless 
they have unemployed resources), if 
they sell more to each other they will 
have less left over to sell to the dollar 
area—and certainly less incentive to 
sell it. In other words, they will have 
less incentive to earn dollars. 

There are strong reasons for think- 
ing, in fact, that the tendency of the 
proposed European payments union 
would be to turn Western Europe and 
the sterling bloc into one big soft- 
currency area—and to reduce the 





trade between this soft-currency area 
and the rest of the world. For this 
intra-European trade would be finan- 
ced by a new dose of easy dollars 
and inflationary credit. This inflation- 
ary credit would tend to raise price 
levels still further within the area, 
increase its price incentive for dollar 
imports, and reduce still 
further its ability to export 
competitively into the dollar 
area. Moreover, though the 
member nations promise to 
cut down their quantitative 
restrictions on imports from 
each other, the scheme con- 
templates that they would 
continue’ to discriminate 
against the outside world, 
and even be encouraged to 
do so to “save dollars.” 

In short, the scheme threatens not 
only to turn Western Europe into a 
big walled-in soft-currency area, but 
actually to increase on net balance the 
dollar deficit of that area. It would 
tend to retard rather than promote 
worldwide multilateral trade. It would 
tend to delay rather than accelerate 
general currency convertibility, and 
above all the convertibility of sterling 
and European currencies into dollars. 

The greatest single step toward a 
free and balanced international trade 
would be to restore the general con- 
vertibility of currencies into each 
other. This can be done only by the 
abolition of exchange control. The 
traders of every country must be al- 
lowed once more to buy and sell their 
own or other currencies at whatever 
rates are established in free markets. 


Oo prevent currency depreciation 
Taal violent fluctuations govern- 
ments must stop resorting to police 
methods. They must turn to the re- 
storation of confidence. This will re- 
quire a halt to inflationary policies and 
to threats of more socialism and expro- 
priation. Ultimately it will require a 
return to the international gold stan- 
dard. For Britain it will require to 
begin with the blocking or funding 
of the old overhanging sterling debt. 
But in general what is needed to 
promote world recovery and restore 
world trade is not still more bureau- 
cratic tinkering, but the restoration of 
economic freedom. 
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For confidential details concerning plant 
sites in The Land of Plenty, address the Industrial 
' and Agricultural Department, Drawer N -304, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 


This department has a half-century of experience 


in helping manufacturers find suitable plant 
sites in The Land of Plenty— *the six great 
states served by the Norfolk and Western— 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, 
Maryland and Kentucky. 








A MAN REALLY 4442S 
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- - AND A HAPPY MAN 
IS A WILLING WORKER 
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“Meet John Jones. He’s been with us twenty years.” 

Say no more. As a manufacturer, you know imme- 
diately that “John Jones” is a sound employee — a man 
who has stayed on the job, who has justified his 
employer’s investment in him by building a backlog 
of indispensable experience, and who pays off in skill 
and dependability. 

You'll find the “John Joneses” your business needs 
in the Land of Plenty. Here are bright, modern 
communities. Friendly places where a man and his 
buddy can spend Saturday afternoons casting for bass 
or in the field with a favorite bird dog . . . where he 
can have his own garden, enjoy his church, send his 
children to good schools — where he can be happy. 
Clean, uncrowded, prosperous, healthful communities 
. . . ina land of great scenic beauty. Give a man these 
things and he’s likely to say “This is where I want to 
live.’ Then, you’ve found a contented man...a 
willing worker with the stability and staybility which 
mean smoother operation of your plant through 


the years. 





RAILWAY 


LAND OF PLENTY 
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A Problem of Payment and Investment 


How are old-age pensions to be paid 
for? Out of special reserves or on a pay- 
as-you-go basis? Most of the employer- 
labor tension in Detroit today revolves 
around this issue and before it is settled 
it may well become a major national 
issue. The second installment of News- 
WEEK'S special pension report discusses 
this question and other aspects of the 
pension problem. 


It isn’t the cost of $100-a-month pen- 
sions which bothers industrial pension 
experts so much. The country could 
probably absorb them easily enough. It 
is the practical problem of how the pro- 
gram can be financed without accumu- 
lating a huge reserve of idle funds. And 
it is the question of how many other 
welfare programs are piled on top of the 
pensions. If too many are started at once, 
prices will soar and pensions will lose 
their purchasing power. 

The Brookings Institution* estimates 
that by 1980 the total cost of proposed 
major social-security programs, in- 
cluding compulsory health insur- 
ance and veterans’ benefits, may 
run anywhere from $30,000,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000,000 a year. By 
that time social-security spending 
alone may exceed the present Fed- 
eral budget for all expenditures. 

The institution points out that 
we have not yet begun to feel the 
brunt of spending for veterans’ 
benefits from the second world 
war. In previous wars veterans ben- 
efits have not reached a peak until 
50 to 65 years after the conflict 
ended, but the cost has exceeded 
the total direct military cost of the 
wars in which they were involved. 
In view of the way Congress ha- 
bitually prostrates itself before the 
demands of veterans, the second- 
world-war benefits seem likely to 
reach astronomical figures. 

Importance of Productivity: 
If total national social-security pro- 
grams exceeded the ability of in- 
dustry to increase its productivity, 
there can be only one result. The stand- 
ard of living must go down. The people 
will pay the cost either in higher taxes or 
higher prices—probably in higher prices 
cutting the value of pensions, benefits, 
and wages alike. 

Whatever pensions and benefits are 
adopted, the crucial thing is that in- 
dustry’s productivity be continually in- 
creased and expanded. Furthermore, 


*Tue Cost anv FINANCING or SocrIAL Secuniry. 
By Lewis Meriam, Karl T. Schlotterbeck, and Mil- 


dred Maroney. 193 pages. The Brookings Insti- 
tution. $3. 
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the way in which pension plans are 
financed will have an important bearing 
on whether industry will have an ample 
supply of money to expand its facilities. 
So pension financing is a vital issue. 
Methods of financing pensions, either 
government or private, range between 
two extremes, the completely funded 
pension and the strictly pay-as-you-go. 
Under a funded system, the cost 
of the pension is spread evenly over 
the entire working life of the employe. 
For every hour he works a certain sum 
of money is laid aside. By the time he 
retires, enough funds (about $15,000) 
have accumulatéd to his account to buy 
him an annuity or pay him the pension 
directly. This is the system used for all 
pensions sold by insurance companies. 
Under the pay-as-you-go method, 
pension costs are met as they arise. 
They are paid out of general funds, 
just like wages. No effort is made to 
spread the cost of each man’s pension 
over his working lifetime. Between these 





A worker consults the pension expert 


two extremes are many forms of par- 
tially funded schemes. Under a pay-as- 
you-go system, for example, a company 
might set up reserves big enough to meet 
its pension obligations a few years ahead. 
Thus, even a period of poor business, it 
could still meet its pension obligations. 

Funded vs. Pay-As-You Go: At the 
outset, funded pensions are very ex- 
pensive. The company must pay into 
the pension fund contributions not only 
for hours currently worked but also for 
past service up to that time. Building 
up the fund for past service may be 


spread over 20 to 30 years, but it 
is still an added drain. Eventually, when 
the fund is built up and only contribu- 
tions for current service are needed, 
the funded plan is relatively cheap. 
Interest earned on reserve funds pays 
part of the cost. 

The pay-as-you-go scheme is very in- 
expensive to begin with, as long as 
relatively few workers are retired. As 
the retired list mounts, however, the 
expense rises and it costs eventually more 
than a funded plan. There are no reserve 
funds to earn interest. 

Another drawback of the pay-as-you- 
go plan is that there is nothing to 
guarantee payment except the credit 
of the company. If the company goes 
bust, so do the pensions. Under a funded 
plan, the money has been set aside to 
take care of pensions regardless of what 
happens to the company. 

The Federal System: The Federal 
social-security pension system is opera- 
ting on a partially funded basis. The 
government is not collecting enough 
money to cover the liability for pensions 
now being earned by workers. However, 
it is collecting more than enough to 
meet the cost of pensions it is so far 
required to pay. The system now 
has a reserve fund of about $12,- 
000,000,000. 

Under HR 6000, the new social- 
security bill passed by the house, 
joint employer-employe _ social-se- 
curity taxes would be increased 
from the present 3 per cent to 6% 
per cent by 1970. Actuarial studies 
indicate these rate increases will 
keep receipts ahead of payments 
for some time. So the reserve fund 
may grow to $70,000,000,000 by 
1980. 

This is a tremendous sum to be 
piled up, and it reflects one of the 
drawbacks of the government's 
pension program. It forces too 
much of the country’s savings to be 
channeled into the hands of the 
government, where it cannot be 
used by industry. These funds can 
be made available only indirectly 
—by buying government bonds 
from banks and insurance com- 
panies. In turn, the banks and in- 
surance companies can invest the 
funds in industry. Furthermore, the diffi- 
culty with channeling the funds through 
banks and insurance companies is that 
they can invest only a small fraction of 
their assets in common stock. Their in- 
vestments in industry are almost entirely 
loans which must later be repaid. They 
do not supply permanent capital. And to 
use such big quantities of credit, indus- 
try must also have a new supply of equity 
capital—permanent investment—to go 
with it. 

For this reason, some urge that the 
government pension system be put on a 
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NYLON makes IT EASY TO BUILD THE BARN AROUND THE HAY 


Light weight is just one of the ad- 
vantages of these nylon tarpaulins. 
They illustrate how Du Pont nylon 
fibers not only cut weight .. . but 
increase strength and durability. 


Stockyards use these tarpaulins to 
protect hay against weather. Putting 
up or taking down “tarps” of ordi- 
nary material is a troublesome job. 
They weigh a bulky, hard-to-handle 
210 pounds. And, weakened by rot 
and mildew caused by wet weather, 
they sometimes rip when they snag 
on the edges of the wooden platform 
or on the ends of baling wire. 


The nylon article weighs 50% less. 
That makes it a lot easier to “build 
the barn around the hay.”’ And in 


a year’s time there hasn’t been a 
single instance of the nylon tearing. 
Users estimate that nylon increases 
tarpaulin life three to five times. 


You may not be interested in tar- 
paulins. But this example of nylon’s 
strength-to-weight ratio—and its re- 
sistance to deterioration from rot and 
mildew—may give you an idea how 
to improve a product, make a new 
product or ‘increase the efficiency of 
a production process. 


Nylon is tough and durable ... 
elastic and resilient. It resists the 
weakening action of petroleum oils, 
soil rot, alkalies, mold and mildew. 
And nylon fabrics can be heat-set 
to hold shape. 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come...look to Du Pont 


INFORMATIVE BOOKLET “Nylon Textile 
Fibers in Industry” brings businessmen 
up to date on nylon’s performance in in- 
dustry. Write for your copy. And tell us 
your fabric or fiber problems. Address 
Nylon Division 301, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


DU PONT 


NYLON FIBERS 
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Simplest Water-Cooling Mechanism 
Is Active Proof — 


You cant match a 


FRIGIDAIRE 
WATER COOLER! 


For plenty of cool water every day, for 
years of low-cost, trouble-free service— 
choose Frigidaire Water Coolers, 
powered by the money-saving Meter- 
Miser. It’s the simplest cold-making 
mechanism ever built —proved in action 
in millions of Frigidaire products. And 
it’s backed bya special 5-Year Warranty. 
Your Frigidaire Dealer will gladly 
help you select the water coolers you 
need—from pressure-, bot- 
tle-, industrial- and tank- / 
type models. Look for his | 
name in your Classified 
Phone Directory under 
“Refrigeration Equip- 
ment” or “Water Coolers.” 


y/ . 
o ie 

ON THE MARCH 
Business is good in this center of diversified 


heachesetei and di. 
Cover the territory from Hotel Syracuse. 
600 Constantently modern rooms. 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 


HOTEL SYRA 








In Syracuse 


“First let’s see what 
Newsweek’ Book 
Department says” 
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pay-as-you-go basis. But this, too, has its 
drawbacks. It lets us off very lightly 
today and places a big burden on those 
who support us in the future when, at 
the present rate of increase, the retired 
population will be much greater. Most 
of us are willing to pay taxes toward our 
own pensions but we cannot do so unless 
there is a reserve fund in which they 
are accumulated. 

It is largely true, as the Brookings 
study contends, that the goods and ser- 
vices (the real economic cost of pen- 
sions) always used by pensioners come 
out of current production. They cannot 




























be created in advance and stored. And 
even if each generation must bear the 
real cost of the goods consumed by pen- 
sioners, they might at least appreciate 
the chance to pay part of the money 
cost by buying government bonds ac- 
cumulated in the reserve fund rather 
than paying it all in taxes. 

The funding of private pensions raises 
a problem similar to that which is posed 
by Federal pensions: what is to be done 
with the money. Accountants estimate 
that, if the steel-pension formula were 
extended to all industry, the funding of 
past service would create a reserve of 
$100,000,000,000. This fund would con- 
tinue to grow even larger until retire- 
ment expenditures eventually caught up 
with payments into the fund for cur- 
rent service. 

It is hard to see where funds of this 
magnitude could be invested. And they 
must be invested or they will cause stag- 
nation and slow down the nation’s econ- 
omy. Furthermore, trust funds of this 
kind are usually invested in bonds. These 
are loans to industry which must be 


Walter Reuther and John Bugas shake hands on UAW-Ford pension pact 


repaid on a definite date. They are not 
a source of permanent capital. 

Such reserve funds, however, will build 
up slowly, over a long period, and with 
courage and foresight the problem need 
not be serious. Many financial experts 
believe it is entirely feasible to divert 
some of the money into equity capital— 
the purchase of common stocks. In this 
way the pension reserves themselves can 
supply capital needed to expand industry 
and create the increased production out 
of which pensions can be paid. 

According to present-day thinking, in- 
vestment of pension reserves in common 





Acme 


stocks is unorthodox. When fixed obliga- 
tions must be met—such as pensions of 
$100 a month—it is customary to invest 
in mortgages or bonds which pay off a 
fixed amount. It is not usual to buy stocks 
which fluctuate in value. 

Pension funds, however, once they 
have accumulated, will be more or less 
permanent investment pools. Stocks, 
bought over the years at both high and 
low prices, can be averaged in cost. Fur- 
thermore, common-stock earnings—5 to 6 
per cent compared with 2% to 2% per 
cent on bonds—should more than make 
up any losses of capital over the years. 

A young man might well prefer to 
share in a pension fund whose reserves 
were invested in common stocks. During 
a severe inflation, the increase in value 
of the stocks might permit an increased 
pension to make up for increased living 
costs. As it is now, a young man has good 
reason to wonder whether a $100-a- 
month fixed pension will be worth very 
much by the time he receives it. 

If pension-fund investment policies are 
liberalized along these lines, there will 
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be an important flow of new capital into 
industry. If they are not, idle pension 
funds may stagnate industry and force 
large-scale government spending pro- 
grams to put the money into circulation. 

At the moment, accumulation of pri- 
vate pension reserves is an academic 
problem. Most of the plans now being 
started are on a_ pay-as-you-go basis. 
But eventually most will probably be 
switched to funded pensions. 

There are several reasons why. In the 
first place, most companies which have 
experimented with pay-as-you-go pen- 
sions have eventually put them on a 
funded basis. It is the only wa to be 
positive that liabilities are covered. Fur- 
thermore, there is every reason to believe 
that the unions will begin demanding 
that pensions be funded. Walter Reuther 
and the UAW have already won a fund- 
ed pension from Ford and from Nash 
and are striking Chrysler over that issue 
among others. “You don’t have a pension 
plan,” says Reuther, “unless it is funded 
on an actuarially sound basis.” 

The Worker's Position: Most of 
labor’s present agreements run for only 
five years. The company is not committed 
to pay benefits to any worker who retires 
after that date. The employe who dies, 
gets fired, or quits before retirement gets 
nothing at all. This means that the em- 
ploye who has spent some years with a 
company is frozen to his job; he cannot 
quit or lose his job, no one else will want 
to hire him and undertake—just a few 
short years later—to pay him a pension. 

Unfunded pensions—which depend on 
a company’s financial stability—can leave 
workers in an embarrassing position. If 
they struck a company to the point of 
bankrupting it, they would lose not only 
their jobs but accumulated pensions. 

For such reasons, most pension experts 
think that present pension plans are tem- 
porary expedients. The theory that a 
pension is deferred pay which a man has 
a right to take with him is gaining ground. 
If private industry does not set up pen- 
sion plans under which a worker can take 
his pension rights from job to job, it will 
find the union setting up such a system 
and forcing industry to underwrite the 
cost. The UAW is now trying to force 
such a scheme in the Toledo area. 

Some expect the ultimate system fol- 
lowed by most companies will be funded 
pensions where the worker’s right to his 
pension vests every year. If he wants to 
leave, he takes his rights to the pension 
he has earned with him. To this he can 
add the pension rights earned under his 
next employer. Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey and B. F. Goodrich have such 
plans now. However, they are more ex- 
pensive to employers and _ still rare. 
Nevertheless this is the most desirable 
kind of pension from the worker's view- 
point and the kind he may ultimately 
insist on. 
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--. which later raises little Claudia from the dead while Ruth prays 


Passion in Union City 


Ever since she was 4 years old, Jane 
Lois Morrison has had a starring role. 
Now almost 6, Jane plays the part of a 
Roman girl named Claudia who is 
brought back to life by being touched 
with the veil with which Veronica wiped 
the face of Jesus on the way to Calvary. 

“Veronica's Veil,” in which this story 
is told, is claimed to be the oldest Passion 
Play in America. Given in Union City, 
N. J., each Lent, the play was first per- 
formed 35 years ago. By last week, more 
than 1,000,000 people had seen it. 

Bakers, businessmen, doctors, lawyers, 
clerks, teachers, carpenters, and police- 
men all donate their time to the amateur 
production, which requires the work of 
320 people. Two casts of 100 each alter- 
nate at the three or four week-end per- 
formances. The drama was written by 
the late Father Bernardine Dusch and 
Father Conrad Eiben—members of the 
Roman Catholic Passionist order whose 
members take a vow to promote devotion 
to Christ’s Passion. 

In the pictures of the production on 
this page, Veronica is played by Patricia 
Dotterweich, a Manhattan bank recep- 
tionist, while a dentist, Dr. Rea Powers, 
takes the role of Nathan. Ruth (Norma 
Anders) works in an insurance company, 
while Pontius Pilate (William Mahoney) 
has a retail selling business. The Christus 
in both casts—a silent part—has been 
played for the past seven years by James 
Morganti, now 24, an elementary-school 
teacher in Union City. 

The only member of the original cast 
is Anthony Biegen, vice president of an 
export-import firm. He plays the part of 
Abenadar, the Roman soldier who lanced 
Christ’s side. His son and daughter have 
small roles, but since married women are 
not allowed to act, his wife, Madeleine, 
helps sew the costumes. 


Baptist Boom 


In 1925, the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention had more than 3,500,000 mem- 
bers. Last year it numbered 6,000,000—a 
gain of almost 68 per cent and the great- 
est percentage increase among fifteen 
Protestant denominations. 

According to a survey released last 
week in Hillsdale, Mich., by the United 
Stewardship Council, Southern Baptists 
also took the prize in giving. In 25 years, 
Baptist contributions increased 319 per 
cent to last year’s figure of more than 
$156,500,000. Runners-up in member- 
ship gains during the quarter century: 
the United Lutheran Church (58 per 
cent) and the Church of the Brethren 
(53 per cent); in contributions: the 
Church of the Brethren (184 per cent) 
and the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
—Southern—(130 per cent). 
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Overtime begins at 9 A. M. 


F YOU’RE PAYING for hand methods of 

doing paperwork which could be done by 

machine, it’s just like paying overtime rates all day 
every day. 

With Addressograph simplified business methods, 
descriptions, numbers and names are put on paper 
at least thirty times as fast as a typist can do it— 
and with perfect accuracy. Addressograph methods 
do for the office what straight-line production does 


for the modern factory. Clerical costs are cut into 
small fractions. 


You can use these modern methods in every de- 
partment of your business — wherever information 
has to be written and rewritten. In small business 
or large corporation you can use Addressograph 
along with present systems, routines and other 
business machines. Stop paying “‘overtime” rates 
for paperwork. Call the Addressograph man for 
full information on this proven method of cost 
reduction. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio—manufacturers of production 
machines for business records. 


Addressograph 


TRADE MARK 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 











BOXING: 


The Art of Escape 


Encumbered though he was by an 
interpreter, Ray Famechon managed to 
get his feelings across with Gallic swift- 
ness. Informed that world featherweight 
champion Willie Pep proposed to stop 
him with face wounds, the blobby-nosed 
French fighter exclaimed: “What a bar- 
barian!” Shortly thereafter he learned 
that Pep was, in any case, the most 
maddening artist he’d ever met. 

In 237 European amateur and pro- 
fessional bouts, according to his handlers, 
Famechon had never been knocked off 
his feet, much less stopped. In the fifteen 
rounds of his first American match last 
week in Madison Square Garden, he 
shed not a drop of blood. But if the Euro- 
pean champion had anything more than 
a stalwart pugnacity, he got little chance 
to show it this time. 

Diligently he charged and chased and 
swung. Just as constantly, the finest de- 
fensive virtuoso in the business spun him 
this way and that, drifted away from his 
charges or stalled them with jabs, and 
left him entangled in his own barbaric 
intentions. Time and again the chal- 
lenger found himself facing, fiercely but 
ludicrously, nothing but empty air. To 
the enraged Frenchman it was like fight- 
ing “a rat who gnaws and runs away.” 

Many observers wondered if the 27- 
year-old Pep, after thirteen ring years, 
would get away with so little offensive 
work in another meeting with Sandy 
Saddler, the only opponent to knock him 
out (and one of the only two to beat him) 
in 150 pro fights. But as a shrewd man’s 
plan for handling an uncommonly strong 
rival, it allowed Famechon only three 
rounds on the official score cards. 

Nor did the disgruntled booing of the 
customers influence Pep’s plan for deal- 
ing with his main challenger—the fellow 
who briefly (Oct. 29, 1948, to Feb. 11, 
1949) held a title that otherwise has 
been Pep’s since 1942. “If I meet Saddler 
again,” Pep promised, “you'll really see 
some running.” 


BASKETBALL: 


City Slickers 


Coach Nat Holman rightly feared that 
people would turn the heads of his City 
College sophomores. After thev had 
played only two games, they read in a 
local newspaper that they might well 
become the greatest basketball team 
New York City had ever produced. One 
rival coach said the best sophomore he’d 
ever seen was Ed Warner, a lanky Negro 
orphan who helps support two brothers 
and one sister and still finds time to do 
social work in Harlem. A beaten coach 
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winced: “That Warner has the hands of 
an octopus.” 

Three other City College sophomores 
(6-foot-6 Ed Roman, Floyd Layne, and 
Al Roth) were good enough to put co- 
captain Joe Galiber on the bench and 
keep him there most of the time. But 
last week, in the heady glare of the 
thirteenth annual National Invitation 
Tournament at Madison Square Garden, 
they still had all the hungry hustle of 
a bunch that knew better than to tarry 
over a compliment. 

Their first opponent, San Francisco— 
the same outfit that won this event last 
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Warner (with ball) was the star 


season—was demoralized by Warner's 
26-point demonstration of how many 
ways a basket can be shot; City won in a 
65-46 breeze. It was the betting under- 
dog against Kentucky—last year’s Nation- 
al Collegiate champion—but Holman 
soothingly told his kids: “Just play your 
game.” They never played better. Their 
89-50 triumph was the worst plastering 
in Adolph Rupp’s twenty years of coach- 
ing at Kentucky. (The Kentucky state 
senate considered a resolution that the 
catastrophe be marked by putting the 
capitol’s flag at half mast.) 

Unseeded, City took third-seeded 
Duquesne in stride, 62-52. That sent 
them into the championship final—and 
also into a sophomoric sweat. 

Their passes abruptly began to go 
astray. Intemperate shots fared no better 
than they deserved. Their first seven 
foul attempts all failed. All-America Paul 
Unruh, 5-foot-8% Gene Melchiorre, and 








play-steadying Bill Mann, stars of a tourn- 
ament-tough Bradley University team 
that already had been voted the best in 
the land, didn’t let the errors off lightly. 

After fourteen minutes of play, Brad- 
ley held a 29-18 advantage. Holman, 
who came to the game with a 103-de- 
gree temperature, decided to send in 
the senior Norman Mager to cool off 
feverish younger heads. Right there the 
foolishness stopped. 

Bradley’s domination of the back- 
boards ended, and at halftime the all- 
Illinois unit from Peoria led by only three 
points. Through the first fifteen minutes 
of a breakneck second half, co-captain 
Irwin Dambrot and the City sophomores 
gave as good as they got; the lead 
changed hands seven times. Then, trail- 
ing by 56-55 five minutes from the end 
of the game, they broke it wide open. 
Holman’s 3lst City team gave him his 
first invitation championship by a con- 
vincing 69 to 61, and reporters voted 
the tournament’s most valuable player 
trophy to one of his sophomores, Warner. 
Among other things, Warner had aver- 
aged 21.7 points a game. 

This week, in the National Collegiate 
tournament, City had a chance to 
achieve what nobody’s basketball team 
has ever done: win both major tourna- 
ments in the same season. 


OLYMPICS: 


Latin Lulu 


Guatemala spent a fortune making 
sure that its biggest promotional oppor- 
tunity—the sixth Central American and 
Caribbean Olympics—would be the 
smoothest show of its kind. An Olympic 
stadium and village created in the heart 
of Guatemala City cost millions of dol- 
lars and three years’ work. But when 
the spectacle ended last week Guate- 
malans were calling the showplace “The 
Battleground,” and for good reasons: 
>For months before opening day (Feb. 
25), Olympic committees flagrantly tried 
to jostle one another out of the limelight; 
sundry committeemen were accused of 
taking bribes from American producers 
of building materials and sports equip- 
ment. After 26 months’ work on the 
project its American technical director, 
Charles Hunter (longtime coach and 
former AAU brass hat), was fired. The 
worst his committee enemies could say 
against him in explaining the dismissal: 
he couldn’t speak Spanish. 
mAfter American judges voted a Mex- 
ican boxer the winner over a Colombian, 
police had to disperse Colombians who 
closed in on the officials shouting: “The 
gringos are mixed up in all our affairs!” 
>The United States Ambassador to 
Guatemala, Richard C. Patterson, sub- 
mitted a formal protest to the host gov- 
ernment when neither the American flag 
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nor the American anthem was used to 
greet the opening appearance of a squad 
from American soil, Puerto Rico (NEws- 
WEEK, March 13). 

After being punched, cursed, and spat 
upon by Guatemalan fans, the Costa 
Rica soccer team indignantly quit. Per- 
sonal appeals from Juan José Arevalo, 
President of Guatemala, and Miriam Sojo, 
the Olympic queen, were needed to 
keep the rest of the Costa Rican con- 
tingent in the meet. 

Athletes from Cuba and El Salvador 
got into a fist fight. 

Late in a Guatemala-El Salvador soc- 
cer game, the city fire department had 
to be called out to turn its hoses on 
brawling players and spectators. When 
Salvadorefios’ back home heard one ver- 
sion of what had happened, they 
swarmed through the streets angrily de- 
manding the termination of diplomatic 
relations with Guatemala. A Guatamalan, 
confronted by the demonstrators, shot 
one of them to death and then com- 
mitted suicide. 

Distress Signal: Even the Olympic 
committeemen finally admitted that mat- 
ters had got somewhat out of hand. 
As the show drew to a close last week 
they asked the ousted American, Hun- 
ter, to furnish a point system that would 
straighten out the question of who was 
winning. The winner, in a fourteen- 
country field: Mexico (which cleaned 
up in men’s and women’s basketball), 
followed by Guatemala, Cuba (winner 
of the baseball title on seven straight 
victories), and Puerto Rico (winner of 
nineteen first, second, and third places 
in track). 

That scarcely ended the commit- 
teemen’s troubles, however. A Guatema- 
lan newspaper reported: “Congress will 
investigate the Olympic committees to 
determine where 3% million dollars 
were spent.” 
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Study: Dizzy Dean and Coach 
Bill Dickey examined the New 
York Yankees last week as Dizzy 


(“He slud home!”) got ready 
to telecast Yankee ballgames. 
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Art, Bloodhounds, and Pirate Gold 


by JOHN LARDNER 


ut of sympathy for Happy 
QO Chandler, the best (and only) 
baseball commissioner since Judge 
Landis, this department has refrained 
so far from commenting on the Paul 
Pettit case. I thought it might em- 
barrass the commissioner. Now, how- 
ever, that it has been proved for the 
84th consecutive time that 
nothing can embarrass Hap- 
py, I will tear the seal from 
my lips and speak out. 

Pettit, as you know, is the 
young left-handed actor 
who was recently signed for 
$100,000 by the Pittsburgh 
Pirates to play Hamlet and, 
between acts, pitch ball. He 
was first signed while stillin 7 
high school, which would * 
have been a violation of Happy 
Chandler’s fish and game laws, except 
for two things: (1) it was not Pitts- 
burgh which signed him then, and (2) 
he was not signed as a ballplayer. 

All last summer, we talent scouts 
had our eyes on this boy. Watching 
him wind up on the mound, it was easy 
to see that he was the greatest pros- 
pect since Edwin Booth. Myself, I had 
him in mind for character parts—Iago, 
Polonius, or perhaps Rip van Winkle. 

“The beauty of it is,” 1 remember 
telling Sam Goldwyn, “that the boy 
has never acted. He is fresh clay for 
the potter’s hand.” 

“Is that a fact?” said Sam, with 
ready wit. 

Some of us went high for the kid, 
but a fellow named Stephani went 
higher—to $85,000. He saw Pettit as 
Hamlet, or even Lear. A little later, 
the boy graduated from school (just 
like John Barrymore), and the Pirates, 
ever hungry for unspoiled talent for 
their repertory group, bought his con- 
tract from Stephani for 100 G's. 


T that point, several rival producers 
broke into song. Canarylike they 
hinted that Stephani and the Pitts- 
burgh club had not been _ total 
strangers at the time of the first deal. 
They suggested that there was some- 
thing unwholesome in the _ state 
(where Hamlet comes from) of Den- 
mark. Mr. Roy Hamey, the Pittsburgh 
general manager, denied all. 
“No representative of the ball club,” 
he said, “ever saw Stephani before the 
final and happy consummation.” 





To make doubly sure, Commissioner 
Chandler sent his best private eve, 
Dick (Eagle Eye) Butler, to Holly- 
wood to investigate. This relentless 
Hawkshaw looked, and found nothing. 
Where he looked, I do not know. Per- 
sonally, I always look in Chasen’s, or 
Mike Romanoff’s, when investigating 
in Hollywood, but each good 
shamus has hisown methods. 

The next sleuth to tackle 
the case was Robin (Eagle 
Eye) Cooke, of The N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. He found 
something. He found that 

California’s overpopulation 

\ was almost entirely due to 
~., the number of people there 
a who had seen Stephani hob- 

“=  nobbing with the Pirate 
president, Frank McKinney, in Indi- 
anapolis the summer before, while 
Pettit was still a schoolboy. Eagle Eye 
Cooke offered to present his evidence 
to the high commissioner, who reacted 
with a fierce burst of apathy. 

“No comment,” said Happy, pulling 
the earmuffs down over his ears. 

Mr. McKinney, however, made a 
double-talker out of his man Hamey 
by promptly admitting that he had 
talked to Stephani before the original 
Pettit deal. 

“We chatted,” said the Pirate chief, 
“but not of pitchers or Shakespearean 
actors.” 

The conversation, as McKinney de- 
scribes it, must have gone something 
like this: 

Stephani—“Warn,, is it not?” 

McKinney—“Yeah, but it might 
come on to rain.” 


ucu was the effect of this dialogue, 
~ or perhaps of the threat of rain, 
that Stephani took off like a homing 
squab for California, where he pro- 
ceeded to sign up the greatest Hamlet 
since Columbia Lou Garrick. It was 
not till several months afterward, 
when the weather was colder but 
more legal, that Pittsburgh acquired 
title to the lad whose delivery of “O, 
what a rogue and peasant slave am 
I” will give him, as soon as he finds a 
copy of the play, a place in Pittsburgh 
history beside Babe Adams and Sir 
Henry Irving. All that and, as Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson once remarked to Happy 
Chandler, a curve ball too. Happy’s 
reply was: “No comment.” 
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Opera’s Heir Presumptive 


Gian-Carlo Menotti may or may not 
turn out to be America’s first really im- 
portant operatic composer. That decision 
does not rest with current critics or audi- 
ences. But until somebody else proves a 
better right to the title, Menotti must be 
considered the heir presumptive. Since 
1937. when his first opera, “Amelia Goes 
to the Ball,” was given its world premiére 
in Philadelphia, he has produced “The 
Old Maid and the Thief” (for 
NBC in 1939), “The Island 
God” (for the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. of New York in 
1942), “The Medium” (first 
presented at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1946), “The Tel- 
ephone” (for New York’s 
Ballet Society in 1947), and 
last week “The Consul,” writ- 
ten especially for a straight 
Broadway production. 

Of these, only “The Island 
God” could be called a flop. 
The others have been vari- 
ously staged in the United 
States, Sweden, Italy, France, 
England, Austria, Germany, 
and Japan. It is a record of 
continuous productivity ac- 
companied by mounting ac- 
claim which, for the younger 
generation, can only be ri- 
valed by the British Benjamin 
Britten. Agewise, Britten has 
a slight edge. He is 36 and 
Menotti is 38. 

“The Consul,” Menotti’s 
latest opera, is, by critical 
acclaim, his most successful. 
Like “The Medium,” it is strong medi- 
cine. But “The Medium” came in a two- 
act dose; “The Consul” is a_ three-act 
package of unrelieved melodrama which, 
without the emotional theatricalism of 
the score, might become unbearably 
monotonous. But Menotti, the composer, 
seldom lets down Menotti, the librettist— 
and if he does, Menotti, the director, 
comes to the rescue of one or both. For, 
while most men are content to write 
either the music or the book but seldom 
both, he is a triple-threat man. 

Family Story: “The Consul” tells the 
story of a small family in some unnamed 
European police state. The husband, a 
resistance figure, must flee. The wife, 
hounded by the police, tries to get a 
passport visa for herself, her husband's 
mother, and her baby so they can follow 
him. The baby and the mother die, and 
the wife is consistently balked and frus- 
trated at a consulate. The wife turns on 
the gas. The husband has, meantime, 
come back and is captured. Quite clev- 
erly, the consul is never seen, being 
represented by his secretary, a trained 
bureaucrat and mistress of red tape. The 





suspense and symbolism of the produc- 
tion are fairly close to excruciating. 
Outstanding among the singing actors 
are Patricia Neway as the wife, Marie 
Powers as the mother, and Gloria Lane 
as the secretary. Just as Menotti cata- 
pulted Miss Powers into stardom with 
“The Medium,” so he has done with Miss 
Neway in “The Consul.” Heard before 
on Broadway in the short run of Britten’s 
“The Rape of Lucretia,” Miss Neway is 
a youthful dramatic soprano of power 
and intensity who carries off her drama- 


“The Consul”: Powers (left), Neway, police 


tic chores with compelling distinction. 
Miss Lane never had a voice lesson 
before 1948, when she won The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer's “Voice of Tomorrow” 
contest, and this marks her first acting 
job. She possesses a brilliant mezzo-so- 
prano voice of great promise. 

Menotti the composer is most often 
criticized for being too much like the rich 
operatic melodist Puccini. This is not too 
surprising. Like Puccini, Menotti was 
born in Italy. He did not come to the 
United States until he was 17. Both 
Menotti the composer and Menotti the 
librettist have been accused of a heavy- 
handed use of the obvious (again like 
Puccini). But these reservations notwith- 
standing, the end result of his work is 
stunning musical theater. And Menotti’s 
use of language, added to his ever-grow- 
ing brilliance in handling difficult recita- 
tive, makes for the most understandable 
opera in English on the stage today. 

As remarkable as his achievements 
have been, Menotti might well not have 
reached his current position had he not 
done something drastic about the tradi- 
tional lot of the operatic composer. It 
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matters little how many or how good a 
contemporary composer's operas are if 
they are not heard very often. And the 
usual outlets, regular opera houses or 
experimental groups, do not perform new 
works enough times to make a living for 
the composer, let alone give the new 
opera a break. So, when “The Medium” 
drew rave notices, Menotti took it to 
Broadway. The show opened with only 
a $47 advance ticket sale, but it caught 
on. Hence, again with the help of his 
adventuresome and loyal producers, so- 
cialite Chandler Cowles and Efrem 
Zimbalist Jr., son of the violinist, Menotti 
wasted no time with “The Consul.” It 
was meant for Broadway from the start. 

Menotti’s base of operations is Capri- 
corn, a rambling hilltop house near Mount 
Kisco, N. Y., which he shares with Samuel 
Barber, also one of America’s most sig- 
nificant composers, and Robert Horan, 
the poet. Menotti met Barber when he 
first came to the United States and en- 
rolled at the Curtis Institute in Phila- 
delphia. He spoke no English, and 
Barber was one of the few students who 
spoke Italian. One of ten children, all 
musical, Menotti was sent to America 
because his mother sensibly recognized 
that her gifted son needed the discipline 
of hard work in a strange place. Young 
Gian-Carlo had been composing since he 
was 6 and had written an opera by the 
time he was 11. It was a tragedy entitled 
“The Death of Pierrot,” and everyone 
in it died. 

Unfunny Werld: Although “Amelia 
Goes to the Ball,” “The Old Maid and 
the Thief,” and “The Telephone” are all 
on the side of opera buffa, Menotti antic- 
ipates composing no further comedies in 
the near future. Quite soon, he is sched- 
uled to write an opera for NBC television, 
and in the summer he plans to go to Italy 
to direct a film—in English—of “The Me- 
dium.” After that, he has in mind two 
new operas to be called “Saint of 
Bleecker Street” and “The Leper.” They 
are both tragic. “I’ve turned into a 
gloomy creature,” he says. “I’ve gotten 
to the age when I think the world isn’t 
funny anymore.” 

For a young man who has become 
such a sensation—and especially since 
the smashing success of “The Consul”’— 
Menotti is commendably sensible. “I 
know I am in a precarious position,” he 
admits. “One flop can ruin it all.” The 
possessor of a typically volatile artistic 
temperament, he is nevertheless practical 
about business matters. But he is firm 
to the point of stubbornness about his 
principles. To accomplish his artistic aims 
he feels he must have absolute authority, 
and he is content to rise or fall on the 
result. “A work of art,” he says, “must 
have all the faults and all the eccentrici- 
ties of the author. That is what makes it 
a living thing. I will not betray myself 
as a composer.” 
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New Films 


A Reyal Affair (Discina International 
Films) brings a remarkably young-look- 
ing Maurice Chevalier back to the 
American screen in a vaguely Ernst 
Lubitsch-type comedy that has a good 
deal more charm than substance. The 
story, based on a Parisian comedy, writ- 
ten about 45 years ago, called “Le Roi,” 
presents the ageless French heart throb 
as King Joseph IV of the mythical realm 
of Cerdania, a monarch whose periodic 
visits to turn-of-the-century Paris are sel- 
dom motivated by anything so prosaic 
as matters of state. 

The part isn’t one that keeps Cheva- 
lier very busy between occasional song 
numbers. But his past and present amours 
—Anne Dueaux and Sophie Desmarets 
respectively—provide delightfully appro- 
priate objects for his regally casual af- 
fections. And as government officials, 
Alfred Adam and Robert Murzeau sub- 
ject French bureaucracy to a good deal 
of good-natured ribbing. 


A Woman of Distinetion (Columbia). 
After a few quick shots that explain the 
title by establishing Rosalind Russell, the 
dean of a girl’s school, as a very distin- 
guished woman indeed, this comedy pans 
out as just another minor skirmish in the 
war between the sexes. In a published 
interview the dean has revealed that she 
has no room for romance in her cloistered, 
cerebral life, but a zealous press agent 
(Janis Carter) arranges a dandy one 
for her by way of getting publicity for a 
visiting lecturer and astronomer from 
England (Ray Milland). 

The film is entertaining at the outset 
as the mutually suspicious dean and lec- 
turer get in each other’ hair, but the 
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Chevalier also serves charm 


business of getting them in each other’s 
arms is prolonged and pretty trying for 
everyone concerned. This involves a de- 
termined barrage of gags that range from 
the slap-happy to the purely punch- 
drunk—most of them dedicated to the 
humorous concept of heaping indignities 
on the dignified Miss Russell. 

As a result, the actress is alternately 
thwacked and doused and rolled in the 
mud, menaced by the fearsome gadgetry 
of a_hairdresser’s establishment, and 
bounced and wind-blown in a souped-up 
flivver. Miss Russell takes the ribbings 
and the roughhousings like a good sport 
and deserves all her hard-won laughs. In 
any case, she comes off much better than 
Milland, who has evolved a mildly idiotic 
characterization for a British lecturer and 
seems unhappy about it. Edmund Gwenn 
makes a pleasant appearance from time 
to time as the dean’s father, who appears 
to be sane. 























Stalemate: Russell and Milland wage prankish war on each other 
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Black Hand (M-G-M). During the 
great - immigration boom back about 
1905, America’s foreign population mush- 
roomed to the point where there were 
more Italians in New York than there 
were in Rome. Among them were bound 
to be a few refugees from such notorious 
organizations as the Sicilian Mafia and 
the Neapolitan Camorra. These malevo- 
lent expatriates banded together as “The 
Black Hand,” a vicious turn-of-the-cen- 
tury ancestor of the protection racket. 
Terrorized Lower East Side merchants 
from the old country either contributed 
regularly or wound up with a special 
brand of stiletto between their ribs. 

In dramatizing this ill-starred period 
of New York’s history, producer William 
H. Wright and director Richard Thorpe 
have put its obvious melodramatic possi- 
bilities to expert use. At the same time 
both script writer and photographer re- 
main acutely sensitive to a people both 
puzzled and inspired by a country where 
buildings are “more than 40 stories high” 
and where “Dagos” find themselves rel- 
egated to hard labor and shining shoes. 

As Johnny Columbo, a young English- 
speaking Italian whose father’s refusal to 
be intimidated by the black hand had 
fatal consequences, Gene Kelly devotes 
his limitless energy to a seemingly hope- 
less personal vendetta. His neighborhood 
compatriots, including Teresa Celli, who 
has a younger brother of kidnappable 
age, are too frightened to be as helpful 
as they might in finding his father’s mur- 
derers. Even Lieutenant Lorelli (J. Car- 
roll Naish) of the local police precinct is 
skeptical from long experience. But, like 
Johnny, he has a good deal of faith in 
the badgered minorities which soon will 
serve to strengthen the backbone of 
twentieth-century America. 

In supporting roles Mare Lawrence, 
Frank Puglia, and the rest contribute 
vigorously to a melodrama that for a 
change bolsters its genuine excitement 
with an equally genuine story. And Naish 
and Kelly—who doesn’t dance a step— 
keep it moving realistically. 


Most people, including his arch but 
friendly rival Fred Astaire, are willing 
to rank Gene Kelly as one of Hollywood’s 
top two male dancers. The _ world- 
renowned veteran of “Top Hat” and 
“Roberta” even went so far as to emerge 
defensively from retirement to take over 
the lead role in “Easter Parade” when a 
broken ankle forced Kelly to relinquish 
it (Newsweek, July 5, 1948). 

But until the advent of “Black Hand” 
few of the dark, Italian-looking Irishman’s 
admirers ever gave him much serious 
thought as an actor who could command 
attention without dancing. There was 
little reason why they should. Neither 
“Christmas Holiday” (1944), in which 
he played a nonterpsichorean heel op- 
posite Deanna Durbin, nor “Pilot No. 5,” 
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Is 175,000,000,000,000 enough? 


ECENT official estimates indi- 

cate that we have a natural gas 
reserve in this country of about 175 
trillion cubic feet. Sounds like a lot 
of gas, doesn’t it? But we’ll be ex- 
hausting it at the rate of about 8% 
trillion cubic feet a year by the end 
of this year. 

Figure it out for yourself. Unless 
additional reserves are discovered, 
our natural gas supply will last just 
about twenty years. 


What can be done about it? Utili- 
ties in Chicago, Rochester, Phila- 
delphia have hit on one solution: 
mixing manufactured gas with natu- 
ral gas before sending it out to their 
customers. Thus manufactured gas 
and natural gas become partners, 
serving a common master . . . the 
public. 

Koppers Company has long been 
an important factor in the gas in- 
dustry, both manufactured and 
natural. And today, we are, ideally 
equipped to help any member of the 
industry streamline its present op- 
erations and prepare for a more 


prosperous future through a compre- 
hensive, three-way service. Koppers 
will survey your specific problems 
and recommend the steps necessary 
to resolve them. Koppers will de- 
sign, construct and put into service 
apparatus needed in your operation. 
And Koppers will provide a continu- 
ous consulting service after installa- 
tion, to insure efficient operation. 
We invite you to take advantage 
of our wide experience and knowl- 
edge in this field. Call, wire or write 
Koppers Company, Inc., Engineer- 
ing and Construction Division, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


KOPPERS§ PRODUCTS AND SERVICES FOR THE GAS INDUSTRY 


Making gas and gas equipment is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. Koppers 
also manufactures flexible rings, roofing, paving materials, bituminous coatings. 
It designs and builds coke ovens, steel plants, coal chemical plants. It is a leader in the wood- 
preserving industry. There are many Koppers products and services that will help your business. 
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MOVIES 





Gene Kelly, dancer and actor; in either role, equally graceful 


a straight war melodrama, added much 
to the career of the man who had won 
overnight Broadway fame as the obnox- 
ious, fleet-footed “hero” of the John 
O’Hara-Richard Rodgers-Lorenz Hart 
musical, “Pal Joey.” Even in high school 
in Pittsburgh, Kelly’ straight roles 
proved disastrous. His youthful inter- 
pretation of Bottom in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” was rudely interrupted 
when his pants fell down in full view 
of the audience. 

As d’Artagnan (also a nondancing role) 
in M-G-M’s “The Three Musketeers,” 
Kelly leaped and frolicked to the point 
of caricaturing a personality several gen- 
erations have preferred to regard with 
a certain degree of reverence. But in 
“Black Hand” Kelly, as graceful when 
throwing a knife, as when hoofing (see 
cuts), combines for the first time the 
catlike agility that has served him so 
well in such musicals as “On the Town” 
with a dramatic restraint and facial 
vocabulary that exceed the requirements 
of either dancer or comedian. 

Kelly’s interest in serious roles is un- 
doubtedly symptomatic of his fear of 
getting tagged as a specialist in any one 
line. “If you mix up your fields,” he says, 
“it keeps you from getting conceited.” A 
born dancer whose formal training can be 
reckoned in months rather than years, he 
has practiced what he preaches. Since 
he was born in Pittsburgh 37 years ago, 
the son of Harriet Kelly, a former vaude- 
ville dancer, he has held down a series 
of jobs as a ditchdigger, concrete mixer, 
carpenters helper, clerk in a tire fac- 
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tory, box crater in a warehouse, dancing 
instructor, movie script writer (“Take 
Me Out to the Ball Game,” 1949), direc- 
tor (“On the Town,” 1949), and chore- 
ographer for Billy Rose. 

His chief interest, since he gave up 
the idea of being a lawyer back in his 
college days at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has, of course, always been danc- 
ing. Two.days after he reached New 
York in 1939 he had a job in the chorus 
of “Leave It to Me” as one of a half 
dozen male dancers behind an equally 
unknown girl in a short fur coat who was 
singing about how her “heart belonged 
to daddy.” As the American public first 
began to hear about Mary Martin, Kelly 
met William Saroyan. Result: A small 
part in “Time of Your Life,” and ulti- 
mately, stardom in “Pal Joey.” 

Since then Kelly has combined a stint 
in the Navy with star billing in such films 
as “Anchors Aweigh,” “The Cross of Lor- 
raine,’ “Cover Girl” (with Rita Hay- 
worth), and “Ziegfeld Follies.” But he 
still remains a modest citizen of Beverly 
Hills where he is known chiefly for his 
unquenchable energy. The provincial, 
farmhouse-type home where he lives 
with his actress wife Betsy Blair and 7- 
year-old daughter, Kerry, is equipped 
with an extensive library as well as a 15- 
foot bar upon which he sometimes likes 
to dance. Friends can testify that he 
is scrupulously faithful to his basic phil- 
osophy: “I'll try anything that’s a chal- 
lenge.” He once successfully conducted 
an all-male ballet school in one of Penn- 
sylvania’s toughest mining towns. 
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Newbery Prize 


Thirty years ago Frederic Melcher, 
president of Publishers’ Weekly, set up 
the Newbery Award for the most distin- 
guished contribution to American litera- 
ture for children. He named it for John 
Newbery, who printed the first children’s 
books 200 years ago. 

For the past 30 years, the Newbery 
Award has had a standing in its field 
greater than that of the Pulitzer Prizes 
and more nearly comparable 
to something like a literary 
Distinguished Service Cross. 
It is scrupulously adminis- 
tered and as free of politi- 
cal and commercial influences 
as such selections can hope 
to be, the winning book cho- 
sen by a committee made up 
of the 22 heads of the impor- 
tant standing committees of 
the Children’s Library Asso- 
ciation and the School Li- 
brary Association. Selection 
almost invariably means suc- 
cess for its author; the sale 
of Marguerite Henry’s “King 
of the Wind” jumped to 
96,000 in the year it received 
the prize. 

Last week the Newbery 
Award went to Marguerite 
de Angeli for her historical 
tale “The Door in the Wall,” 
published last September. 

To people who read a lot 
of children’s books, the story 
seemed up to standard, a 
little more sentimental than 
most, but a good deal more 
meaningful than the average. 
It tells of 10-year-old Robin 
de Bureford, the crippled son of a knight 
of Edward III, who is cared for by monks 
during a plague and overcomes his sense 
of handicap by means of woodcarving, 
learning to swim, and at last giving 
the warning that saves the castle from 
a surprise attack by the Welsh. 

Marguerite Lofft de Angeli, born in 
Michigan 61 years ago, the mother of 
five children, began to study art when 
three of her children were small and 
became a_ successful illustrator before 
she wrote her first book in 1934. This 
year “The Door in the Wall” was chosen 
from 600 candidates. 


Great Sailor 


In 1895, a 51-year-old mariner named 
Joshua Slocum set out alone from Boston 
in a 9-ton sloop, to sail around the world. 
He sailed the Spray westward, passing 
through the Strait of Magellan and the 
perilous Cockburn Channel. This exploit 
alone placed Slocum in a class with 
Captain Cook and Magellan himself. 


At Tierra del Fuego he kept the sav- 
ages off the ship by scattering carpet 
tacks on the deck. When he was threat- 
ened by pirates off Gibraltar, he dove 
down one scuttle, changed his coat, and 
emerged from the other one, giving the 
impression that there were two men 
aboard. He said that he used a dollar tin 
clock for a chronometer, but that was 
probably a manifestation of his sense of 
humor. His secret was his great skill in 
lunar observation. He steered by the 
moon. Three years and two months after 





E. P. McLaughlin 


After you, Magellan: The Spray 


he set out, after having sailed 46,000 
miles, he made fast to the stake at Fair- 
haven, in the Acushnet River, where he 
had built the Spray. 

He published “Sailing Alone Around 
the World” in 1900. It is a masterpiece, 
one of the great sea classics, transcending 
“Two Years Before the Mast” for sheer 
readability. Slocum was a natural-born 
shipbuilder, a natural-born navigator, 
and a natural-born writer. He was a wit, 
and his book conveys the impression that 
anyone could have done it. 

Last week the first biography of him, 
written by his son, was published. The 
late Victor Slocum (who died last year) 
could have used some of his father’s 
writing ability. He had himself shared 
some of Captain Slocum’s adventures. 

In 1909, at the age of 65, Captain Slo- 
cum set sail in the Spray again, this time 
for Grand Cayman. He was never heard 
of again, probably cut down by a steamer 
in the night. (Carr. JosHua SLocumM. 
By Victor Slocum. 384 pages. Sheridan 
House. $5.) 
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Wandering Priest 


Simon & Schuster’s answer to the charge 
that book prices are too high has a kind 
of Gilbert and Sullivan simplicity: it is 
to charge two prices for the same book. 
Five novels on the firm’s spring list are 
to be published in two editions, one in 
cloth to sell at the conventional’ $2.75 or 
$3.50 and the other in paper to sell at $1. 
This way, presumably, everybody will 
be satisfied. This week the first of these 
appeared: Henry Morton Robinson’s 
“The Cardinal.” An obviously sincere and 
well-intentioned work on a_ blameless 
theme—the life of a young Catholic priest 
in the United States—it had advance 
sales of 170,000 copies and a first printing 
of 150,000 in the $1 edition. 

Too many bad novels are printed at 
both lower and higher prices to justify 
any strict censure of “The Cardinal,” but 
the story of Stephen Fermoyle’s struggles 
is nevertheless pretty hard going. The 
principal difficulty is that his individual 
fate is entangled with forthright discus- 
sions of the Catholic Church in America, 
and his wanderings—as secretary to Car- 
dinal Glennon of Boston, attaché to the 
Papal Secretary of State, priest in a poor 
New England parish, Archbishop of the 
diocese of Hartfield, and antagonist of 
the Ku Klux Klan in the South—unfortu- 
nately summon up recollections of Upton 
Sinclair's many-volumed series on the 
peripatetic Lanny Budd. 

To readers without a Catholic back- 
ground the novel's chief interest is in the 
simplicities of clerical life: glimpses of 
Rome in the Holy Year of 1925, or such 
facts as that Boston in 1918, with 452 
churches, was the second richest Arch- 
diocese in the world. (THE CARDINAL. 
By Henry Morton Robinson. 512 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $1.) 


Novelist X 


Last year Henry Green’s fifth novel, 
“Loving,” the first of his works to be 
published in the United States, received 
more critical acclaim than any other book 
of the year. The story that emerged 
about the author was this: He was a 
wealthy English businessman who wrote 
under a pseudonym because his business 
would suffer if his identity became known. 

On the face of it, this explanation 
seemed an awful slur at either British 
critics or British businessmen. Since critics 
agreed that he was one of the finest 
living writers, and since his novel was 
not shocking, seditious, irreverent, or 
even very unconventional, readers might 
have thought that most corporations 
would have wanted him on the board 
of directors. 

One reason why they perhaps did not 
became clearer when Novelist X visited 
the United States last month. He regis- 
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tered at the Hotel Gotham in New York 
under the name of H. V. Yonge, another 
pseudonym, as he explained it, with the 
same initials as his real name, gave inter- 
views, was lionized at a few literary 
affairs, and turned out to be a tall, stoop- 
shouldered individual who said that he 
was a 45-year-old British engineer. 

He explained that his father had been 
a prominent industrialist, that he had 
been writing for 30 years without making 
any money at it, that he had been mar- 
ried for 22 years and had a family, that 
he wrote novels the way other business- 
men fished or gardened, for recreation. 
and that he now had an opportunity 
to make a great deal of money in his 
business and didn’t want to risk losing 
it by revealing who he was. 

This cryptic explanation certainly does 
not throw much light on “Nothing,” 
Green’s eighth novel, published this 
week. Another artfully contrived piece 
of work, almost entirely in dialogue, it 
tells of middle-aged John Pomfret, whose 
daughter Mary plans to marry the son of 
a gallant widow, Jane Weatherby, with 
whom, in the remote past, John has had 
a terrific love affair. One complication is 
the fear of the young people that they 
may be related. 

The story unwinds against a back- 
ground of postwar London, all working 
out to a solution of sorts when the en- 
gaged couple begin to regard each other 
with distaste, and John and Jane marry 
instead. It is concise, exact, not too witty 
to be credible, but witty enough, not as 
thoughtful or as warm a novel as “Loving” 
but with the same quality of expert atten- 
tion given to rather odd circumstances. 
Readers may enjoy it wholeheartedly, 
and still feel that they would rather not 
have the author on the board of directors 
of a company they worked for. (NoTHING. 
By Henry Green. 250 pages. Viking. $3.) 


Delightful Delinquent 


One morning in 1920 while Deborah 
Hall was picking blackberries with 
her children—blackberries made a good 
breakfast—the county nurse called. Deb- 
orah was 35 years old, but was only 5 feet 
tall and looked like a delighted child. 
People had told her that her husband 
was dead in the war, but she didn’t be- 
lieve them—where was the grave, the 
coffin, and the headstone? People said 
it was disgraceful, her having a child 
when her husband had been gone so 
long, but she said: “He’s a Hall!” and 
remembered her husband’s brother who 
had been so good to her. When the 
county nurse said she would help her, 
Deborah asked: “Can you plow?” She 
recalled this through her seven years 
in the Home for Delinquent Women. 

“Debby”—the work of 26-year-old Max 
Steele of Greenville, S. C., the winner of 
the 1950 Harper Prize ($10,000)—is 
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probably the best book that has ever 
been written about the sort of people 
who are called feeble-minded. Debby 
is not mad; she has none of the torment 
of Faulkner’s Benjy, for whom life is a 
succession of images, blurred and dis- 
torted, jumpy and confusing, like those 
of an old-fashioned movie when the film 
jumped the sprockets of the projector. 
She is placid and obliging, given to little 
snickers of private amusement, sensible, 
good-hearted, devoted, her only devil- 
ment consisting of cutting out horrible 


a” . z: ; oe 
Max Steele: Craftsman with insight 


pictures and asking the other inmates if 
they don’t look like the county nurse. 

After Debby is released from the 
Home, the Merrill family takes her in, 
and from 1927 through the second world 
war she edges her way into the lives of 
the Merrill children, avoiding trouble 
with the mean one, playing with the 
good ones, hearing about depressions 
and failures in school, learning to use the 
telephone, and being trained in what to 
do in case of fire. 

It is true that once having established 
her in the Merrill home, there is nothing 
much more that Steele can do with 
Debby; the last chapters tend to a kind 
of repetitiousness, and her intellectual 
shortcomings to a kind of pose, a handy 
escape when the going gets hard. 

But within its limits, the book is what 
few first novels are, a work of conscious 
craftsmanship and art, Debby’s story and 
nothing more, no speeches, no editorials, 
nothing except the artful exploitation of 
its material to draw the extreme meaning 
from it. It is funny and interesting, quaint, 
odd, frequently delightful, with a sort of 
droll pathos and an embarrassed hilarity, 
with laughter at the wrong places and 
tears at its pitiful happiness. (Dressy. 
By Max Steele. 304 pages. Harper. $3.) 
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The Sodus (Michigan) Fruit Ex- 
change processes 60 tons of fruit 
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Frick refrigerating, ice-making 
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ices for YOU. Let us demonstrate 
how today's cooling systems can 
increase your profits. There are 
Frick Branches or Distributors in 
all principal cities. 
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Our Partyless Middle Interests 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


OME striking parallels exist between 
Britain’s Conservative Party and 
our own Republicans. Both parties are 
trying to live down cloudy pasts. That 
of the Conservative Party is replete 
with the last struggles of royal privi- 
lege, of century-old imperial exploita- 
tion, of capitalism that neglected its 
social obligations, of industry that self- 
ishly exacted only profits and refused 
to learn the lesson of effi- 
ciency, of blundering for- 
eign policy, and of dim 
political philosophy. It lost 
the great middle class to the 
Liberals a century ago and, 
despite its efforts in the re- 
cent election, 2,500,000 vot- 
ers in that class chose to toss 
away their votes rather than 
join a party which evoked 
old, unpleasant memories. 
The mistakes and excesses of dur 
Republicans differ only in time, in de- 
tail, and in degree. The Republican 
Party’s ascendancy came somewhat 
later than that of the Conservatives. 
It is known to millions only as a party 
that shamelessly linked irresponsible 
business interests with shady politics. 
It neglected too long the social respon- 
sibilities that great resources might 
have magnificently fulfilled. Its princi- 
pal backers in days past were blind to 
the legitimate demands of labor. They 
resisted a small and wholesome inter- 
vention of government when such reg- 
ulation might have forestalled great 
and repressive statism later. For these 
sins of commission and omission the 
Republican Party pays a bitter price. 


HE Republican Party has permitted 
Fe vast and decisive segment of the 
population to drift along with no real 
party loyalty and affiliation. That seg- 
ment roughly corresponds with what 
the British call the middle class. I be- 
lieve that a better American designa- 
tion is “the middle interests.” “Class” 
is not an accurate expression in this 
country. Moreover, the group to which 
I refer is not a socially distinct number 
of people. It is an economic stratum 
linked by common _interests—essen- 
tially capitalistic and utterly commit- 
ted to a free economic system. 

In any typical small American city 
there are retailers of various sorts, 
builders, bankers, doctors, contractors, 
manufacturers and processors, auto- 





mobile and farm-equipment agents, 
insurance agents, plumbers, barbers, 
commercial and civic organization offi- 
cials, school principals and teachers, 
ministers and priests, advertising and 
real-estate people, and many others of 
individual pursuits. Linking these peo- 
ple together and binding them to the 


economy as a whole is their depend- © 


ence on profits, insurance policies, gov- 
ernmental and private pen- 
sions and benefits, savings of 
all sorts and real estate. 
Above all else, their eco- 
nomic existence depends on 
free competition in eco- 
nomic affairs. 

This is not to suggest that 
millions of these people are 
not members of political par- 
ties. They are, and they are 
active in local affairs. But 
they are to altogether too great a de- 
gree detached from national party 
effort. And the maintenance of eco- 
nomic freedom and resistance to social- 
ism is a national problem. 

Their stake in national policies is 
great and critical. Heavy taxation and 
creeping socialism fall more and more 
upon them. The high brackets are pay- 
ing all that can be extracted from them. 
The very low brackets are protected by 
great political power and cohesion. In- 
creased taxation and inflation will fall 
squarely on the middle interests. It 
was no mere philosophical vagary that 
led Marx to predict the abolition of 
the middle classes. Ardent left-wing 
leaders are already predicting the same 
thing here and now. To say that this 
middle group must become more and 
more politically conscious is an under- 
statement. It must be prepared to fight 
in the political arena with all the re- 
sources at its disposal. 


HIs means two things. The Repub- 

lican Party in the North and the 
conservative elements in the Demo- 
cratic Party in the South must shape 
their appeal to the middle interests. 
And these people must organize on a 
local and Congressional district level 
in Congressional elections. They can, 
if they will, very considerably change 
the color of the next Congress and be- 
yond that, the national Administration 
in 1952. If our economic system is to 
be stabilized and preserved, the mid- 
dle interests must do it. 

















Newsweek, March 27, 1950 
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Now I know why Schlitz is... 


The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous !” 








TUNE IN! Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Colman,"The Halls of Ivy,” Friday nights on NBC © 1950, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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ainele agree with my throa? 


say these famous 20-GANMIE WINNERS OF BASEBALL 


WEL PARNELL 


BOSTON RED SOX (WON 25) 


Top winner in the major 
leagues last season, left- 
hander Mel Parnell 
made the Camel 30-day 
mildness test, and re- 
ports: “Camels agree 
with my throat. And 
they're a cool, mild, 
great-tasting smoke. It 
will always be Camels 
for me—for keeps!” 


ST. LOUIS CARDINALS (WON 20) 


“The throat specialists 
findings in the 30-day test 
don’t surprise me,” says 
this veteran southpaw. 
“I’ve smoked Camels for 
many years. 1 know they're 
mild, and they’re always 
right for my throat. 
Camels don’t tire my taste 
—they have the rich, full 
flavor I like.” 


/ 435. 
J~ i th. Ad 
¥y J os CLEVELAND INDIANS (WON 22) 
wn N SREP bs) 
“The 30-day test really 


SCAY/ opened my eyes,” says 
We RA Bob, only major league 
hurler to win 20 or 
more games in each of 
The “Big Wheel” of the World Cham- the past two seasons, 
pions, Vic Raschi, smokes Camels — Camels have a mild- 
because, “Camel mildness agrees with NESS all their own and 
my throat. There’s nothing so cheering they re welcome to my 
as a Camel—that Camel flavor hits the throat. 

spot with me.” 


NEW YORK YANKEES (WON 21) 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N Cc. 


NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT ON 30-DAY TEST OF CAMEL SMOKERS... 


Not one single case of throat irritation 


Yes, these were the findings of noted throat 
° specialists after a total of 2,470 weekly 
ue smo in examinations of the throats of hundreds of 
men and women who smoked Camels—and 
only Camels—for 30 consecutive days. 





